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PREFACE. 


IT is not, perhaps, surprising that persons warmly 
interested in the work of promoting unity among 
Christians should have complained of the un- 
friendly tenes in which the Conferences at Bonn 
have been frequently criticised by English writers. 
And yet, surely, there is nothing to be wondered 
at either in the fact or the terms of such criticism. 
To begin with, it should be remembered that 
everybody who talks or writes does not feel a 
passionate interest in the prosperity of the Chris- 
tian Church, A man is not likely to wish the 
Church of Christ to be united and strong, un- 


- Jess he already wishes well to the Truth which 


the Church embodies and propagates; in other 
terms, unless he is a relgious man. But if, un- 
happily, his sympathies are hostile to religion, he 
does not feel bound to say so when criticising a re- 
ligious movement. Nor, indeed, in these days, does 
every religious man desire the unity of the Chris- 
tian Church. Strange as it may well seem, there 
are thousands of persons in this country whose 
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religion, serious and conscientious though it be, 
begins and ends with themselves. Such is their 
dread of losing sight of individual responsibility 
and personal spiritual life, through the sense of 
membership in a world-wide corporation, that they 
have forgotten a large part of the declared will of 
of that Master Whom they desire to serve. They 
have forgotten that He came on earth, not merely 
to save the souls of men, one by one, but also to 
found a Society, whose cohesion and vigour is 
wow, as always, dear to His Heart. They have 
passed over as utterly as if it were absent from their 
Bibles all that they might learn about the “ Body 
of Christ,”’—the visibly organised fellowship of 
Christians under Christ their Head. They may, 
indeed, co-operate with other Christians for prac- 
tical purposes, But such co-operation appears to 
them to be strictly a matter of expediency and 
choice; and how the particular association which 
binds them to some fellow-believers is marshalled 
and governed is not, they think, a point of real 
religious importance. Then, again, other Christians 
who are keenly alive to this side of their responsi- 
bility to Christ our Lord, believe that the only 
unity which He approves is that which centres in, 
and is controlled by, the Pope of Rome. This is 
not the place for shewing that such a conception is 
not sanctioned by Holy Scripture, or in early Chris- 
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tian antiquity, and that it is chiefly due to 
political aspirations, natural and vigorous in those 
ages, which witnessed and followed upon the de- 
struction of the Western Empire. It is enough te. 
observe that none of the great sections of opinion 
here indicated can be reasonably expected to 
sympathise with the Bonn Conferences. Christian 
unity cannot be welcome to those who at heart do 
not wish well to Christianity. Unity upon the 
principles of Catholic antiquity cannot be grateful 
to the disciples of ultra-Protestant individualism. 
Catholic Unity, in its primitive freedom, cannot 
approve itselt to the children of the modern 
Papacy. : 
Not that the criticisms which have been provoked 
by the Bonn Conferences proceed exclusively fron 
‘such quarters as those which have been noticed. 

‘The late Bishop Wilberforce once observed that a 
' work supposed to be good could not be held to be 
really good until it had been found fault with by 
‘some excellent people, who might have been ex- 
pected to give it their sympathy and support. 
There are obvious risks in trusting too unreservedly 
to such a criterion of goodness as this. But, 
if it is at all trustworthy, the well-wishers of 
‘the Bonn Conferences have reason to be satisfied. 
‘Some natural friends of the cause, which was re- 
presented at Bonn, have at times echoed the 
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observations of.its natural enemies ; and it is need- 
less to observe that, if some of these criticisms 
may seem to be hasty or in part irrational, others 
must be entitled to respectful attention, and may 
yet do good service to the enterprise which has 
suggested them. 


I. 


That the Reunion of Christian Churches is an ob- 
ject difficult of attainment, is obvious enough. In 
this respect, it resembles most things that are really 
worth having in this world: the ancients had a 
well-known proverb about the difficulty of virtue. 
But it is often assumed, at least in this connection, 
that what is confessedly difficult is virtually im- 
possible ; and we cannot too clearly recognize the 
falsehood of this assumption, especially when ap- 
plied to the things of the Kingdom of God. The 
history of the Church is, in fact, a history of van- 
quished difficulties. What Christian of the second 
century would have anticipated the baptism of the 
Roman Cesar in the fourth? What witness of the 
havoc wrought upon the old Roman civilization by 
the invading barbarians would have looked forward 
to the speedy conversion of those very barbarians 
into the most faithful children of the Church? 
Who of the Catholic contemporaries of Athanasius 
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would have foretold the later collapse of Arianism ? 
How could anybody living in the heart of the Mid- 
dle Ages have imagined the possibility of such 
movements as those of the age of the Reforma- 
tion? What would have been thought of a pre- 
diction of the religious restorations throughout 
Western Christendom which have marked the 
_second and third quarters of the present century, 
if it had been made when the Encyclopzdists 
reigned in Paris, and the first enthusiasm of the 
French Revolution was carrying all before it? Not 
to insist upon other illustrations, which touch Eng- 
lish Churchmen more nearly and which will readily 
occur to them, we must recognize in Church history 
a continuous warning against confusing the difficult 
with the strictly impossible. The forces at work 
in the Kingdom of Grace transcend the limits of 
natural experience, and what has been may be 
expected to repeat itself. “The Lord’s hand is 
not shortened that it cannot save.” 
Unquestionably the difficulties which may be 
pointed at as forbidding the hopes of Christian 
unity that are encouraged by the Conferences at 
Bonn are formidable enough. Apart from dogmatic 
questions, there is the divergence of tone and of 
sympathies which is engendered by long periods 
of separation ; there is the compact mass of recog- 
nised and unrecognised prejudice which every 
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isolated Church almost inevitably fosters: in its 
bosom. Eastern Christians may never have dise 
tinguished accurately between things so unlike 
each other as the English Reformation and the Con- 
tinental or the Scottish, and may see in Angli- 
cans, only rebels against a communion which is 
itself, as they hold, the child of an earlier rebel- 
lion, against the One Orthodox and Catholic 
Church. They cannot easily and at once understand . 
that the Apostolical Ministry and the realities of 
Sacramental Grace are as dear to us as to them- 
selves. German Catholics, who have been taught 
from childhood the old current Roman Catholic 
caricatures of the English Church, cannot be ex- 
pected as a body to keep pace with the learning 
and justice of their formost minds, and to admit 
that, as a Church, we have been gravely misrepre- 
sented. Nor isit wondertul if some English church- 
men too have prejudices to unlearn and to repudiate 
ere the holy work of Christian Reunion can make 
much way. Rome and Puritanism have com- 
bined to depreciate the Ancient Churches of the 
East ; Rome cannot pardon the consistent rejec- 
tion of her claim to supremacy, and Puritanism is 
_ impatient of reverent belief in the grace of the 
Christian Sacraments. Accordingly, the Eastern 
Church is sometimes referred to as “more un- 
enlightened and superstitious than the Roman 
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Catholic ;” as “having less in common with us 
than the Churches of Italy and Spain;” as the 
“Church of metaphysical subtleties and of a 
materialistic worship.” This estimate, however 
coarse and absurd, is not unlearnt all at once; 
indeed, it is industriously fortified in quarters 
where a greater accuracy might have been ex- 
pected. Only the other day we were told that the 
Eastern Church had done nothing for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s Kingdom among the heathen ; 
although one of the very noblest of living mis- 
sionaries in Christendom is now Archbishop of 
Moscow. Again, there are many pious Chris- 
tians among us who, having fallen in with some 
productions of the older or later German Ra- 
tionalism, are well persuaded that no true faith 
is to be found in Germany out of communion 
with the Pope, and they accordingly look with 
the greatest suspicion upon Bishop Reinkens 
and Dr. Dollinger. Such misapprehensions con- 
stitute a most serious difficulty in the way of 
reunion ; but they may be destined to yield 
to the effects of better information and to the 
action, slow but sure, of that silent decay which all 
irrational prejudice undergoes at the bidding of: 
time. 

The reunion of Christians may still be very 
remote. Even if the Old Catholics and the East- 
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ern Churches were already one, how much would 
still remain to be achieved! Unless very great 
changes take place in the Roman Church (and 
she is, by no means, unchanging) reunion with her 
is impossible. And yet the course of modern life 
is, upon the whole, in favour of some progress 
towards an object which must be always dear to 
Christian hope. The wide diffusion of ideas and of 
intelligence, by the telegraph or in books; the 
extension both of the taste and opportunities for 
foreign travel among classes which, a quarter of a 
century ago, would have remained at home; the 
high political interest which attaches to everything 
connected with Germany, or with the two Empires 


which are still bound up, in very different ways, 
with the fortunes of the Oriental Church ;—these 
and other causes have a tendency to create, first an 
interest in Christians from whom we are separated, 
and then a good understanding with them. Even 
the progress of unbelief itself contributes some- 
thing to the result. It awakens in all to whom the 
Name and honour of Christ are dear the sense of a 
common and warmer devotion to our Lord, and a 
kindly and affectionate feeling towards all men 
who share it. And thus there is a silent work 
going on in thousands of believing hearts, by which 
the crooked places of controversy are made straight 
and its rough places plain, and the way of the Lord 
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is prepared across deserts which mark the ancient 
track of human prejudice and passion— 

Dies venit, dies Tua, 

In qué reflorent omnia ; 

Lztemur et nos in viam, 

Tua reducti dextera. 


IT. 


EXCEPTION is taken, however, to the order of 
proceedings. “Granting,” it is said, “for argu- 
ment’s sake that the whole enterprise for a re- 
union of Christendom is not purely Quixotic, surely 
there are separated Christians in England who 
have a first claim upon our efforts at concilia- 
tion? Charity begins at home; and it-would be 
better to win over those large bodies of our 
countrymen who have separated from the com- 
munion of the Church of England, before cross- 
ing the channel, and holding out the hand of 
fellowship to German and Eastern Catholics.” _ 

Upon this, it may be observed, first of all, that,’ 
if the unity of brethren is really a “good and joyful 
thing,”* it should be welcome wherever and when- 
ever it is to be had. To battle stoutly for a 
particular order of proceedings in attaining it, is 
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the part of a pedantic friend, if not of an insincere 
one. In the pursuit of other good things we do 
not embarrass ourselves by ceremonial rules of this 
kind. Doubtless a man’s relations have greater 
claims upon him than his fellow parishioners, and 
his fellow parishioners than his fellow countrymen 
at large. And yet it would not appear to be the 
case that the excellent men in our day, who have 
devoted themselves to promoting the virtue of 
Temperance, have hesitated to join any National 
Association for that object, until they have done 
all that can be done for a fellow parishioner or 
a relation who, as it ‘is, may drink too much. 
Earnestness of purpose is quick-sighted,. and it 
discerns the hand of a foe in an artificial rule 
which would sacrifice its main object to the pro- 
prieties of etiquette. If it were to be laid down 
that nothing must be attempted for religious 
unity abroad until everything has been done that 
can be done to reunite Englishmen in one faith 
and worship on their own soil, such a judgment 
would, in effect, decide that the present genera- 
tion must abandon its unprecedented opportuni- 
ties, and its best hopes in this direction, alto- 
gether. 

It seems to be forgotten that, while duties are 
for man, opportunities are from God. Man cannot 
command opportunities for service; but he should 
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ever be ready to make the most of them. And 
God guides man into the paths of duty, by the 
opportunities He offers in the course of His 
Providence. The Old Catholic movement, as far 
as English Churchmen are concerned, is an in- 
stance of such guidance. It is the product of 
events and of resolutions over no one of which 
the English Church has had the slightest influence. 
No single English Churchman has had anything 
to do with summoning the late Council of the 
Vatican, or with inspiring its decisions, or with 
‘precipitating the effect of those decisions upon 
the conscience and conduct of the sincere and 
distinguished men who have been unable to accept 
them, and who, consequently, have been expelled 
from the Roman pale. But these most impor- | 
tant occurrences have issued in consequences which 
present the English Church with a signal oppor- 
tunity for prosecuting the work of Christian union. 
No similar opportunity has been offered for her 
acceptance since the Reformation, and she is respon- 
sible to God, and to Christendom for the use which 
she makes of it. Surely it is not for us to dictate His 
arrangements to the Divine Guide, and to say 
that we would have gratefully accepted this 
favour had it only come after opportunities of 
another kind, for which we are, in the first instance, 
ready and eager. Submission to the order, as well 
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as to the events, of God's Providence, is the first of 
religious lessons; it is the highest wisdom whether 
of Christian Churches or of Christian men. 

And, indeed, it is at least probable that unity 
among English Christians will, in the end, be best 
promoted by a serious effort to secure unity with 
Christians abroad. English dissent has many 
motives for its existence and activity. Sometimes 
it is little more than a form of political opposition 
to the order of social life in England, with which 
the position of the Established Church is so inti- 
mately bound up. Sometimes it is a profoundly 
religious protest against the strange and deplorable 
anomaly which still invests secular bodies, whose 
‘members may ‘be of any or no religion, with the 
power of legislating for a purely spiritual society. 
Sometimes, like the old Montanism, it expresses 
misdirected yearnings after a higher spirituality ; 
sometimes, like Donatism, it seeks refuge in a pri- 
vate schism from those contrasts of good and evil 
which ever recur within the fold of the Catholic 
_Church. Sometimes it is the product of a re- 
jection of the supernatural ; whether partially, as 
- when the powers granted to the Christian ministry 
_ or the value and effect of the Christian sacraments, 
are repudiated; or, with more logical and fatal 
-completeness, as when the Atoning Virtue of our 
Lord’s Death, and the trnth of His Personal God- 
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head are denied by Socinianism. Sometimes it is 
deep and fervent piety alienated, alas! by the 
apathy and unfaithfulness of Churchmen in bygone 
days ; sometimes it is irreligious energy which has 
been provoked by the spiritual life and operative 
faith. of the modern Church into an antagonism 
which is in no sense spiritual. But, under all 
these forms, it has one answer ready at hand when 
it is invited to return to the Church’s fold. It 
points triumphantly to the divisions by which the 
Church of England is herself separated,—too 
often without any accompanying sense of humilia- 
tion and sorrow on the part of her members—from 
other ancient Churches of Christendom. Anglicans 
speak of the sin of schism; and Dissent mutters 
something about the Gracchi complaining of sedi- 
tion. We reply that our separation from the rest of 
Catholic Christendom has been forced on us; but 
we are asked, Why, if this is the case, we have 
not been more anxious for unity where it is still 
within our reach. 

Surely, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
in such degree as we can diminish this reproach of 
insensibility to our own relations with the rest of 
Christendom, we shall be able to approach our 
separated brethren in England with a better moral 
right to claim their attention. It will be well to con- 
vince them that at least we have not the spirit of 
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schism. Doubtless, many of them would, humanly 
speaking, under no circumstances whatever return 
to the communion of the Church. Yet there are 
among them numbers of religious men who would 
be touched and attracted by the felt presence 
of a new spirit of charity in English churchmen. © 
Rome has, indeed, at any rate for the present, 
made attempts at reconciliation with herself im- 
possible. But there are other Churches than the 
Roman ;—Churches assuredly not less ancient in 
date, not less apostolical in birth, which hold out to 
us the right hand of fellowship, In union with 
these Churches, those who succeed us may hope to 
conciliate some of the loving and devoted men who 
now stand aloof from us in England. God only: 
knows whether such a blessing is reserved for His 
family; butit isat least sufficiently possible to enable 
English Churchmen to feel that, in seeking union 
with the Easterns and the Germans, they are 
not unmindful of those with whom they would 
thankfully be reunited in their own land. 


111. 


SUPPOSING the point to be conceded, that it is 
tight to seek for reunion, in the first instance, with 
foreign Christians, a new ground of dissatisfaction 
forthwith presents itself. The English members of 
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_ Had no Representative Character, “xvii 
the’ Bonn Conferences have been freely takén to 
task for their share in the undertaking. They. were, 
- so they are ‘told, only theological amateurs out for 
a holiday, and trying their hands at a useless game 
‘of ecclesiastical diplomacy. “How could they 
address. themselves to the duties: of ‘ representa- 
tives’ when they were unfurnished with credentials 
from the Church of which they were ministers or 
members} ” 

To this it may be at once replied that the English 
members of the Conference, or at least those of its 
members who were not bishops, had no idea of 
‘representing’ any one but themselves. <A bishop, 
indeed, under any circumstances, represents his 
diocese; he cannot relieve his august office of its 
inherently representative character, any more than 
a reigning sovereign can reduce his word and acts 
to insignificance by travelling incognito; do what 
he will, a bishop’s language must, on this very 

account, have serious importance. But it is other- | 
_ wise with laymen and private clergymen; and these 
had no reason for attending the Conference beyond 
that of wishing, either to contribute something to 
its proceedings, or to learn something from them, 
‘or, as was the case with the present writer, to 
obey the personal invitation of its President. This 
after all, was only what other people do, in other 
matters, with general approval. Every year wit- 
b 
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nesses large gatherings of Englishmen-and foreign- 
ers for the purpose of discussing physical, or mecha- 
nical, or social, or legal, or antiquarian questions; 
and, although the members of these congresses 
are not formally commissioned to be present, their 
attendance is not on that account held to be im- 
pertinent or ridiculous, They may be eccentric 
thinkers who speak only for themselves ; they may 
be the spokesmen of large bodies of intelligent 
men. But this accident is clearly independent of 
the principle on which they attend; they are there, 
not as members of a Parliament making laws for 
a people which has delegated to them its legislative 
power, but as private individuals who are doing what 
they may for a cause which they have at heart. : It 
was in this sense that the English Church members 
of the Bonn Conferences attended them, with the ex- 
ception of the ‘bishops, And suchanarrangement may 
not have been without its advantages. If these mem- 
fers made mistakes, no one was compromised but 
‘themselves. If they happened to speak for a large 
body of their fellow churchmen, the spokesman- 
ship was accidental; it carried with it no such 
technical or formal consequences as to ruffle the 
most susceptible of official minds. 
With this substantial agreement between the Eng- 
lish churchmen who were present at the Conference 
and their critics, it might have been expected that 
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the former would have been really allowed “to say 
what they liked, since they represented nobody but 
themselves.” If this has not been the case, the 
‘reason is, that if men are weak, ideas or rather truths 
are strong. The aspirations and convictions which 
attracted men to Bonn have before now moved the 
world, and are likely, in due time, to move it again. 
They are too intrinsically noble and majestic, not 
to redeem any sincere effort on their behalf from 
sheer insignificance, and it is the instinctive per- 
ception of this fact which has involved the critics 
of the Bonn Conferences in some inconsistencies. 
These writers know full well that, in an age like 
-ours, an idea that has force and truth in it, does 
-not depend for its success upon official sanction. 
.It_may come into the world without a welcome; 
it may pass its early years amid rebuffs and ill- 
treatment ; it may be denied any certificates of 
| respectability as it goes on its way ; and yet it may 
_end by being claimed as their own by the classes 
~and personages who have persistently discouraged it. 
Certainly there is much reason for wishing that some 
of the more learned prelates who presideover English 
. dioceses had been able to be present at Bonn ; Eng- 
lishmen who took part in the Conference of 1874 
will remember with gratitude how much was 
.achieved by the solid learning, the considerate 
-Qatience, and the tranquil dignity of the present’ 
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Bishop of Winchester. But, in an age when autho- 
rity is weak and ideas are powerful, irregular en- 
terprise may not be without its peculiar advan- 
tages. And whoever may advocate the cause of 
Christian reunion, it is a cause which is indepen- 
dent of its advocates ; it is, in short, so eminently 
Christian that it must ever appeal powerfully to all 
Christian hearts. 


IV. 


WHEN the question isasked what has been effected 
in the proposed direction by the Conference of 1875, 
the accompanying report will furnish, it is hoped, 
some sort of reply. Like its predecessor, however, 
this Report is often only an epitome or abstract* of 
the actual discussion, which, not without some excur- 
sions into other fields of interest, will be seen to have 
turned mainly upon the relation of God the Son to 
the Eternal procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father. Those who can see in such a question only 
“an old-world fragment of theological metaphy- 
Sics,’ will not care to interest themselves much in 
what passed. Not that they are right in describ- 


* The failure to notice this has led some critics into mis- 
takes. One writer treats the reporter’s epitome of what was 
said, as if it gave the very words of the speaker, and indeed 
all that he said. ; 
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ing the subject as unpractical even from their own 
_ point of view. Christians, indeed, who believe 
that God has really spoken will deem it exceedingly 
practical to ascertain as precisely as may be what 
He has said, simply because He has said it; and, 
even if nothing in the conduct, whether of churches 
or of individuals, can be shown to be affected by 
the result. Toa serious Christian, what God is in 
Himself, must be of much greater importance 
than any effect of a particular belief about Him 
upon the political or social fortunes ot His crea- 
tures. Still, in point of fact, the controversy about. 
the Double Procession has had consequences which 
have divided Christendom for a thousand years, 
and which are still in full force. Every statesman 
in Europe, whatever be his creed, knows that the 
political bearing of these consequences is of the 
highest practical importance at this hour. Every 
instructed Christian knows that no controversy, 
since the foundation of the Church of Christ, has 
affected the fortunes and prospects of Christendom 
more ‘intimately than this. It is true, no doubt, 
. that the Papal claim to supremacy explains the 
eagerness with which the Latins have pressed their . 
addition to the creed of Constantinople and Chal- 
cedon ; but the fact remains that no other question 
tespecting the Revealed Life of God has directly. 
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precipitated a rent in the Church of Christ at once 
so wide and so enduring. 

In addressing itself to this vast question a small 
body, likethat which met in conference at Bonn, could 
not hope or desire to produce results which would 
escape criticism. On the contrary, it would be a great 
misfortune if these results could be accepted by any 
portion of the Church without first undergoing sharp 
and searching scrutiny. The Bonn propositions can 
make no claim whatever to be a definitive settle- 
ment of the great and awful problems with which 
they deal. They are at best a tentative and provi- 
sional draft of bases, upon which, it is humbly 
hoped, hereafter,—when they have-been sufficiently 
enlarged or modified, if it be deemed needful, by 
competent church authority,—the structure of a 
reunited Christendom may be reared. If they are 
thus in any degree owned by God, in the course 
of His Providential Government of His Kingdom, 
it will be almost more than we can now dare to 
think of as possible. If they perish, and are 
added to the long list of fruitless efforts to heal 
the wounds of Christendom, something will still 
have been gained for eternity, by the spirit which 
has produced them, and which in turn has been 
fostered and strengthened by their production. 
Meanwhile their keenest critics may well be the 
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truest friends of the object which they are really 
intended to promote. 

The Conference of 1875 has been found fault 
with for opposite reasons. It is said to have done 

nothing, after all It is also said to have done 
too much; to have made concessions which in- 
volve the surrender of the truth affirmed by the 
Western Doctrine, and to have purchased..a good 
understanding with the East by. submission to the 
less reasonable of its demands. 

_Of these criticisms, the first, if not exact as a 
statement of fact, is a useful check upon exag- 
gerated language of another kind. In view. of 
the ground which has to be traversed before 
unity can be a reality, we may say that, rela- 
tively speaking, almost nothing has yet been 
done. When we consider the dense masses of 
prejudice which keep churches asunder—the fears, 
the hesitations, the suspicions, the bewilderments,— 
legitimate and illegitimate—which are roused in ten 
thousand deeply religious minds at the bare thought 
of reconciliation with those from whom their an- 
cestors have stood apart for centuries, —it is certainly 
no great step towards the removal of these moun-: 
tains which has been taken by the Conferenceat Bonn. 
The objections might, perhaps, be left to neutralise 
each other ; but it is due to those who are anxious 
lest more should have been yielded than is 
consistent with the exigencies of truth, to do 
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what may be done towards allaying such anxiety. 
Two concessions, not without importance, were 
made by the Western members of the Conference 
to their Eastern brethren. Of these, the first is 
contained in the second*® of four preliminary reso- 
lutions, which were designed to govern the course 
of the later and more specific discussion. It may 
be observed of the other three resolutions, or arti- 
cles, that, although questions of fact may be raised 
as to their interpretation, yet they represent prin- 
ciples which have never been in debate between 
the East and West. Both East and West receive. 
the CEcumenical decisions of the ancient undivided 
Churcht. Both East and West have ever agreed 
that the specific doctrine of the Holy Spirit, which 
the Fathers of the Undivided Church can be shown 
to teach, is, in point of form, the true doctrine.t 
And the Western Church is assuredly not less in- 
terested than the Easterrr in repudiating the heresy 
of a second Principle within the Divine UnityS. 
But the statement that the “addition of the 
Filtoque to the Creed was not made in an ecclesias- 
tically regular manner ”|| is of course an admission 
which, as is notorious, some distinguished Western 
authorities would refuse to make. It had indeed 
been already made, in stronger language, by the 
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Trvregutarly inserted in the Creed. xx 
Conference of 1874,8 bit what was done if 1875 
-was more measured and emphatic, as being the 
fruit of longer and more anxious deliberation ; and 
-as avoiding the joint expression of any wishes or 
hopes respecting the future action of the Church. 
Was it possible, in view of the historical facts, not to 
make this admission? If the Fi/iogue was added 
to the Creed in an ecclesiastically regular or cano- 
nical manner, the question is, when was this addi- 
tion canonically made? A modern Ultramontane 
might reply that it was made when first the Creed, 
with this added clause, received the sanction of the 
Pope. And Roman Catholics, not being Ultramon- 
tanes, might contend that Councils like that of Trent, 
which they consider CEcumenical, did, by reciting 
the Creed with this interpolated clause, give to 
the clause the requisite sanction. But these answers 
are open to the objection that the clause had already 
appeared in the Creed, at the instigation of very 
inferior authority, before it received any pontifi- 
-cal or conciliar sanction; while among English 
‘Churchmen, as among Orientals, such sanction on 
the part of the Pope or of a merely Western Council 
; unrecognised by the East cannot have any claims 
to the title of CEcumenical. Only a Council which 
the entire Catholic.Church eventually recognises as 
_being GEcumenical can make additions to the Creed 
of an GEcumenical Council ; and, in the case of the. 
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Filioque, this has not yet been done. The Fourth 
Council of Toledo has never been held to represent 
the Universal Church. It wasa provincial assembly. 
Nor did the Fathers at Toledo suppose themselves 
to be making an addition to the Creed; the copy 
of the Creed which they handled already contained 
the Filiogue, and they thought that they were 
repeating the very Creed which had been repeated 
at Constantinople and Chalcedon. But unless we 
can suppose all the Greek copies of the Creed to. 
have omitted a word of such decisive importance, 
we must fall back on the supposition that the 
Fathers at Toledo mistook the interpolation or 
gloss of some Western scribe for the language of 
the collective Church.* Doubtless, unless this inter- 
polation had taught a Revealed Truth of high im- 
portance, it would not have made its way as it 
gradually did, although not without resistance, into 
the Creed of the West. But the truth expressed by the 
filtoque is a distinct question from the manner of 
its introduction into a particular document, and 
there seems to be no escape from the admission 

* Dr. Pusey has kindly called my attention to the remark- 
able words of the Creed professed by forty Persian bishops 
at Selencia in 410. The Syriac text of the Canons, with a 
Latin version, has been published by Prof. Lamy. The 
Bishops say :—“ Confitemur etiam Spiritum vivum et Sanc- 
tum, Paracletum vivum, qui ex Patre et Filio, [est]in un& Tri; 
nitate, in un& essentia, in un& voluntate, amplectentes fidem 


trecentorum decem et octo Episcoporum que definita fuit in’ 
urbe Nioza.” This seems to show (1) that the Precession 
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that it was introduced irregularly because not by 
an CEcumenical Council into the Constantinopolitan 
Creed. The East has never sanctioned its in- 
troduction. The additions which were made at 
Constantinople itself to the Creed of Nicaza do not 
constitute a parallel case. Although the Fathers who 
met at Constantinople were Greeks, the whole Church 
has subsequently recognised in their language the. 
voice of CatholicChristendom; there is now no ques- 
tion, on any side, as to the Gicumenical character of 
the Council of Constantinople. Nor is the gradual 
growth of the Apostles’ Creed really in point. The 
Church in Council has never sanctioned this con-: 
fession of faith; and it is Western in its range of 
use as in its origin. The /2/zogue might have been 
added to it without causing offence in the East ; the 
Filioque was already an integral part of the Athana- 
sian Creed before the age of Photius, But that any 
authority less than Cécumenical should add to the 
Creed which had been confessed at Chalcedon was 
in Eastern eyes intolerable. 

_ This admission of irregularity was therefore in- 
evitable ; . and it was made, not with an eye 


of the Spirit from the Son was taught commonly in the 
East in 410, although (2) the inaccurate reference to the 
Council of Nica (which did not formulate those articles of 
the Creed which relate to the Holy Ghost at all) suggests 
that Bishops beyond the frontiers of the Empire were for a 
long time very imperfectly informed as to what truths Cicu- 
tenical Councils really had defined. 
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to any subsequent concessions, but in defer- 
ence to what was believed to be historical truth. 
Not to have made it would have been to convince 
the Orientals that their Western brethren were not 
now more ready to admit mistakes than in bygone 
days. Not to have made it would have been to aban- 
don our own highest authorities on the question at 
issue. Bishop Pearson wrote, two centuries ago, that 
“the addition of words tothe formal Creed without the 
consent and against the protestation of the Oriental 
Church ” was not “justifiable.”"* And Dr. Dollinger 
observed at Bonn, “ We have been induced to accept 
the Second Article, first of all by the consciousness 
that here a fault had been committed, and secondly 
by the conviction that, in the open admission of this 
fault, the Orientals will recognise our good will.”+ - 
- A second concession was the selection of St: 
John of Damascus as the Father whose language 
was to illustrate the formula of concord. To the 
English divines—certainly to the present writer— 
this selection was unwelcome, There were earlier 
Fathers of greater authority throughout East and 
West who might have furnished, it was thought, 
the requisite assistance ; it is sufficient to name 
SS. Cyril, Epiphanius, Gregory, and Basil. St. 
John of Damascus is late in date; and local, rela- 
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tively at least, in influence. He is an Oriental of 
the Orientals; he is the Aquinas of Eastern Chris- 
tendom ; he renders into scientific guise all that 
is peculiar to its theology ; he lays no small stress 
upon the Eastern form of teaching as to the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit.* We do not any 
longer find in his pages that language of St. Cyril 
.and other great Eastern Fathers which shows their 
fundamental agreement with the West, as to the Pro- 
cession of the Spirit from the Son. The Easterns, 
_however, put him forward, not with a view to con- 
troversial advantage, but as a theological writer 
with whom they were thoroughly familiar, just as 
English Churchmen are accustomed to quote Pear- 
gon and Hooker. They proposed that the third 
preliminary proposition should stand thus: “We 
acknowledge the representation of the Doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost as it is set forth by St. 
John of Damascus.” After discussion they consented 
to the substitution of “the Fathers of the Undivided . 
Church” for “St. John of Damascus.” It was then 
felt, both by the Germans and English present, 
that if the terms of our understanding with the 
Easterns could be stated in the words of a writer of 
their own choice, it was desirable so to state them, 
since the sense of his words, instead of being de- 
termined by his own personal bias, would now be 
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governed by the weight of the aasensus patrum. 
‘Doubtless the choice of St. John of Damascus to 
express, so far as might be, the common faith of 
East and West, involved a formal concession of im- 
portance on the part of the Westerns ; but then, as 
yielded to the Easterns, it was a token of brotherly 
affection; while it furnished others with a friendly 
argumentum ad hominem. [ἴ was, however, under- 
stood that the Conference was strictly committed, 
not to the texts extracted from’ St. John of 
Damascus, but only to the German propositions 
which those texts illustrated more or less directly. 
The textual citations were adduced in each instance 
for a particular purpose, and have in some cases other 
aspects, which did not fall under the consideration of 
the Conference ; while the propositions themselves, 
although summarising one particular writer, are also 
intended, so far as they go, to “ represent the form 
of the Doctrine of the Holy Ghost as it is taught 
by the Fathers of the undivided Church.”* | 
If it be asked what the Easterns have done to 
meet the advances of their Western brethren, the 
answer is that they have practically abandoned the 
position with which they entered in 1874 on these 
discussions, and which, if adhered to, would have 
made a mutual understanding impossible. No 
words, indeed, can be too strong to do justice to 
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Shown by the Ortentals. χχχὶ 
the spirit of patience, charity, and resolution with 
“which, speaking generally, the representatives of the 
“astern Churches at Bonn addressed themselves to 
the task of solving, if it might be, the most serious of 
‘the questions which have divided them from the West: 
‘These Orientals—too often misjudged—convinced 
“their Western brethren who were present that their 
object was truth, not victory. Their bearing was 
not that of diplomatists, who seek only and by all 
means controversial advantage; it was that of 
“brethren in Christ, who mourn over the miseries of 
‘a divided Christendom, and are resolved that 
‘nothing shall be wanting to the cause of peace 
“which charity may prompt, and truth can sanction, 
““«Dr. von Déllinger,” observed Professor Ossinin, 
“is perfectly right ‘when he says that there has 
“been a time when the object was to make the 
‘difference as sharp as possible, and the chasm 
‘between us as deep as possible. But we enter 
upon the question in.an altogether different spirit. 
“We sincerely wish for an understanding, and rejoice 
‘an. every step that brings us nearer to one another.* 

The Greek position at starting is best expressed 
‘in the words of the Confessio Orthodoxa, which | 
‘states that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
‘Father Alone. If, indeed, this statement be under- 
‘stood to be defining the original source of the 
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Being of the Holy Ghost, it affirms a theological 
truism which West and East would alike accept, 
For Westerns, who believe the Holy Ghost to pro- 
ceed also from the Son, believe the Son Himself to be 
begotten of the Father, so that the Father is the 
primal Source of the Being of Both. But the 
words were intended mainly to concern not the 
original source of the Being of the Holy Spirit, 
but the ineffable action whereby He eternally 
issues forth from. the Source of Deity ; and thus 
they excluded the Son from any share in that 
action; they affirmed that the Holy Ghost pre- 
ceeds from the Father quite independently of any 
participation on the part of the Son. Understanding 
the proposition in this sense, the word “ alone” 
characterises the later Greek theology, as distin- 
guished from that of the Patristic ages; in Dr. 
Déllinger’s words, it belongs to a period when 
‘formulas were sought for, which it was intended 
that the opposite party should not be able to 
accept. ™ 

_ This is the position which the Eastern theolo- 
gians tacitly abandoned at Bonn ; they abandoned 
it by successive admissions in the direction of what 
had been the teaching of their own great Fathers 
SS. Cyril and Epiphanius not less than that of the 
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Reached a Formula of Concord. xxxiii 
Western Church. If we range their admissions in 
logical order, as distinct from that in which they 
emerged in discussion, they begin with recognising 
generally a certain intermediate relation—a late 
Greek writer, Eugenius Bulgaris, who was quoted, 
calls it a peovréa*—on the part of the Son, in the eter- 
nal production or procession of the Spirit.f Such an 
intermediate relation of the Son could not be 
thought to detract from the unique prerogative of 
the Father as Fountain of Deity, when it was 
remembered that the Son also Himself, by an 
Eternal Generation, derived His whole Being from 
the Father ; and accordingly the next question. is, 
whether this mediating relation can be more specifi- 
cally described? With such a purpose as this the 
Easterns employed the word ἔκλαμψις, or “beaming 
forth,” to portray an eternal radiation of the illumi- 
nating Spirit from the Son; and they distinguished 
between this ἔκλαμψις and an ἐκπόρευσις, or “ going 
forth,” on the ground that the’ latter expression, 
as they understood it, would imply in the 
Son the presence of a distinct Cause of the 
Spirit's existence. But on the other side it was 


* P. 100. 
+ Πάντες γὰρ of εὐσεβεῖν ᾿αἰρούμενοι, τὴν τοῦ Ὕιοῦ 
ἐπιγινώσκουσι μεσιτείαν ἐπὶ τῆς προόδου τοῦ θείου Πνεύ- 
percs πορὰ tot marpés,—Eus, Bulg. quoted in App. XIII 
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urged that, as employed on such a subject-matter, 
the two expressions were really indistinguishable ; © 
the beaming forth of light when used to describe 
the Spirit's radiation from the Son, being conceiv- 
ably nothing less than the outgoing of Essential 
Being. The final term was reached when the 
Eastern Divines assented to the Third of the Six 
Propositions, which affirms that “the Holy Ghost 
issues out of f the Εἰ Father through the < Son,*. —a pro- 
position which was admitted by the Greeks at 
Florence, with only five dissentients, to be equiva- 
lent to the Western formula. 

Some English writers have supposed that this 
proposition refers only to the Mission of the 
Holy Spirit in time, since the Procession through 
the Son is not explicitly stated to be Eternal. 
They forget that the Eternity of the Son of itself 
implies that a relation between Him and the 
Eternal Spirit is itself Eternal. The Mission 
of the Spirit from the Son in time is only a 
temporal manifestation of an antecedent or rather 
eternal relationship in the inner Being of God. The 
passages which are cited fromSt. John of Damascus 
in illustration of the third proposition do not, it is 
true, use the word Eternal; but they also do 
not contravene the real drift of the proposition. 
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Certainly the last citation, which was added when 
the main discussions were closed, and in order to 
enable the Easterns to accept the third proposition, 
does explain the ἐκπόρευσις of the Spirit from the 
Son, by referring to His mission in time.* But, it 
is a mistake to suppose that it was the object ef 
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this citation to limit “the issuing out of the Father ' 


through the Son,” referred to in the proposition, to 
the temporal gift of the Spirit, even in the appre- 
hension of the Easterns. In the verb ἐκπορεύεσθαι the 
Greeks can read nothing else or less than going 
forth as from a primal source; and while the word 
admits of being applied, in a secondary and re- 
stricted sense, to the gift of the Spirit to His 

Church from the Incarnate Son, it would, in Eastern 
eyes, infringe the prerogative of the Eternal Father 
if it were used to describe that outflow of the Spirit 
from the Son which is independent of time. The 
Spirit, says the Greek writer, has not His ersstence 


(ὕπαρξις) from the Son, since this would imply that _ 


the Son is a Second Principle in the Godhead. He 
has His existence from the Father, although (to 
use St. Cyril’s expression) He also belongs to the 
Being of the Son, as proceeding from and through 
Him. In short, the citation was added, ex abun- 
dantt cautelé, to protect Eastern consciences against 
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the suspicion or fear of having lost sight of the 
Truth which they so jealously guard,—the Oneness 
of the Principle or Fount of Deity; it was not 
designed to neutralise another truth which had 
been already ungrudgingly acknowledged. Professor 
Janyschew had volunteered the statement that, in 
regard to His manifestation (whether in eternity or 
in time) the Spirit proceeds not merely from the 
Father but also from the Son.* The long hesita- 
tion of the Orientals in accepting the Third Article 
was the measure of their sense of its real meaning, 
and of its decisive importance ; they would not 
have hesitated for a moment had they supposed the 
Temporal Mission of the Spirit to be alone in 
question. And, even if the quotations by which . 
this article is illustrated should demand recon- 
sideration, its acceptance by the Easterns—beyond 
anything else which was done at Bonn in 1875—is 
the warrant of our hope for complete agreement in 
the future. 

Undoubtedly this third proposition does not trans- 
late the clause of the existing Western Creed—“ Qus 
ex Patre, Filioque procedit.” But does it not give the 
real meaning of that clause? When we Westerns 
say that the Holy Ghost “ procedit ex Filio,” we do 
not mean to affirm the existence of exactly the same 
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the spirit of patience, charity, and resolution with 
“which, speaking generally, the representatives of the 
“astern Churches at Bonn addressed themselves to 
the task of solving, if it might be, the most serious of 
‘the questions whichhave divided them from the West: 
‘These Orientals—too often misjudged—convinced 
“their Western brethren who were present that their 
‘object was truth, not victory. Their bearing was 
“not that of diplomatists, who seek only and by all 
means controversial advantage; it was that of 
‘brethren in Christ, who mourn over the miseries of 
‘a divided Christendom, and are resolved that 
“nothing shall be wanting to the cause of peace 
“which charity may prompt, and truth can sanction, 
'“Dr. von Dollinger,” observed Professor Ossinin, 
“is. perfectly right when he says that there has 
“been a time when the object was to make the 
‘difference as sharp as. possible, and the chasm 
between us as deep as possible. But we enter 
upon the question in an altogether different spirit. 
᾿ “We sincerely wish for an understanding, and rejoice 
“in every step that brings us nearer to one another.* 
Ἢ The Greek position at starting is best expressed 
‘in the words of the Confessio Orthodoxa, which 
‘states that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
‘Father Alone. If, indeed, this statement be under- 
‘stood to be defining the original source of the 
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Being of the Holy Ghost, it affirms a theological 
truism which West and East would alike accept, 
For Westerns, who believe the Holy Ghost to pro- 
ceed also from the Son, believe the Son Himself to be 
begotten of the Father, so that the Father is the 
primal Source of the Being of Both. But the 
words were intended mainly to concern not the 
original source of the Being of the Holy Spirit, 
but the ineffable action whereby He eternally 
issues forth from. the Source of Deity ; and thus 
they excluded the Son from any share in that 
action; they affirmed that the Holy Ghost pre- 
ceeds from the Father quite independently of any 
participation on the part of the Son. Understanding 
the proposition in this sense, the word “ alone” 
characterises the later Greek theology, as distin- 
guished from that of the Patristic ages; in Dr. 
Déllinger’s words, it belongs to a period when 
‘formulas were sought for, which it was intended 
that the opposite party should not be able to 
accept. ” 

_ This is thé position which the Eastern theolo- 
gians tacitly abandoned at Bonn ; they abandoned 
it by successive admissions in the direction of what 
had been the teaching of their own great Fathers 
SS. Cyril and Epiphanius not less than that of the 
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Western Church. If we range their admissions in 
logical order, as distinct from that in which they 
emerged in discussion, they begin with recognising 
generally a certain intermediate relation—a late 
Greek writer, Eugenius Bulgaris, who was quoted, 
calls it a peorréta*—on the part of the Son, in the eter- 
nal production or procession of the Spirit.f Such an 
intermediate relation of the Son could not be 
thought to detract from the unique prerogative of 
the Father as Fountain of Deity, when it.was 
remembered that the Son also Himself, by an 
‘Eternal Generation, derived His whole Being from 
the Father ; and accordingly the next question. is, 
whether this mediating relation can be more specifi- 
cally described ? With such a purpose as this the 
Easterns employed the word ἔκλαμψις, or “beaming 
forth,” to portray an eternal radiation of the illumi- 
nating Spirit from the Son; and they distinguished 
between this ἔκλαμψις and an ἐκπόρευσις, or “ going 
forth,” on the ground that the latter expression, 
as they understood it, would imply in the 
Son the presence -of a distinct Cause of the 
Spirit’s existence. But on the other side it was 
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urged that, as employed on such a subject-matter, 
the two expressions were really indistinguishable ; © 
the beaming forth of light when used to describe 
the Spirit’s radiation from the Son, being conceiv- 
ably nothing less than the outgoing of Essential 
Being. The final term was reached when the 
Eastern Divines assented to the Third of the Six 
Propositions, which affirms that “the Holy Ghost 
issues out of the Father through the Son,*—a pro- 
position which was admitted by the Greeks at 
Florence, with only five dissentients, to be equiva- 
lent to the Western formula. 

Some English writers have supposed that this 
proposition refers only to the Mission of the 
Holy Spirit in time, since the Procession through 
the Son is not explicitly stated to be Eternal. 
They forget that the Eternity of the Son of itself 
implies that a relation between Him and the 
Eternal Spirit is itself Eternal. The Mission 
of the Spirit from the Son in time is only a 
temporal manifestation of an antecedent or rather 
eternal relationship in the inner Being of God. The 
passages which are cited fromSt. John of Damascus 
in illustration of the third proposition do not, it 15 
true, use the word Eternal; but they also do 
not contravene the real drift of the proposition. 
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Certainly the last citation, which was added when 
the main discussions were closed, and in order to 
enable the Easterns to accept the third proposition, 
does explain the ἐκπόρευσις of the Spirit from the 
Son, by referring to His mission in time.* But, it 
is a mistake to suppose that it was the object of 


this citation to limit “the issuing out of the Father ᾿ 
through the Son,” referred to in the proposition, to | 


the temporal gift of the Spirit, even in the appre- 
hension of the Easterns. In the verb ἐκπορεύεσθαι the 
Greeks can read nothing else or less than going 
forth as from a primal source; and while the word 
admits of being applied, in a secondary and re- 
stricted sense, to the gift of the Spirit to His 

Church from the Incarnate Son, it would, in Eastern 
eyes, infringe the prerogative of the Eternal Father 
if it were used to describe that outflow of the Spirit 
from the Son which is independent of time. The 
Spirit, says the Greek writer, has not His ersstence 
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(ὕπαρξις) from the Son, since this would imply that . 


the Son is a Second Principle in the Godhead. He 


has His existence from the Father, although (to 


use St. Cyril’s expression) He also belongs to the 
Being of the Son, as proceeding from and through 
Him. In short, the citation was added, ex abun- 
danti cauteld, to protect Eastern consciences against 
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the suspicion or fear of having lost sight of the 

Truth which they so jealously guard,—the Oneness 

of the Principle or Fount of Deity; it was not 

designed to neutralise another truth which had 

been already ungrudgingly acknowledged. Professor 
Janyschew had volunteered the statement that, in 
regard to His manifestation (whether in eternity or 

in time) the Spirit proceeds not merely from the 

i Father but also from the Son.* The long hesita- 

Ϊ τίου of the Orientals in accepting the Third Article 

; was the measure of their sense of its real meaning, 

and of its decisive importance; they would not 

a have hesitated for a moment had they supposed the 
" Temporal Mission of the Spirit to be alone in 
question. And, even if the quotations by which . 
this article is illustrated should demand recon- 
sideration, its acceptance by the Easterns—beyond 
anything else which was done at Bonn in 1875—is 
the warrant of our hope for complete agreement in 

the future. 

Undoubtedly this third proposition does not trans- 
late the clause of the existing Western Creed—“ Qus 
ex Patre, Filioque procedit.” But does it not give the 
real meaning of that clause? When we Westerns 
say that the Holy Ghost “ procedit ex Filio,” we do 
not mean to affirm the existence of exactly the same 
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relation between the Spirit and the Son as that 
which we assert to exist between the Spirit and 
the Father when we say that the Spirit “ procedit 
ex Patre.” The Spirit proceeds from the Father 
—to use St. Augustine’s expression, principaliter, 
as from the source of Deity. He proceeds from 
the Son as from the Eternally Begotten One, whose 
substance is one with that of the Father from Whom 
the Spirit proeeeds. In saying “ex Patre Filioque 
procedit,” we use the preposition “ex” in two 
different senses. As applied to the issuing forth of 
the Spirit from the Father, it expresses,—what the 
Greek preposition ἐκ is understood by Greek theo- 
logians* to express in this connection, —relation to 
an original source of being. As applied to the 
Procession of the Spirit from the Son, in accord- 
ance with the more relaxed use of the Latin pre- 
position, it points only to an antecedent relation 
not necessarily implying primal origin. That St. 
Augustine uses procedere in a different sense from 
ἐκπορεύεσθαι Was admitted at the close of the Confer- 
ence by some Eastern theologians; the Latin word 
thus expresses the Spirit’s relation to the Son, 
the Greek His relation to the Father. If in Eng- 
lish we could always say that the Spirit issues forth 


* It should be remembered that Early Greek Fathers did 
not thus restrict their language. 5. Epiphanius uses ἐκ freely 
when speaking of the Holy Ghost as having His Being from 
the Son. Her. 62,n.4; Her. 74; Anc., ἢ. 7, 8, and n. 73. 
’ Sec Dr. Pusey, pref. to St. Cyril’s Comm, on St. John, p. 26, 27. 
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from the Father, while reserving the word “ pro- 
ceed ” to express His relation to the Son, we should, 
it has been suggested by a high authority, keep 
close to the exact truth, and lessen the difficulties 
which Eastern Christians experience in understand- 
ing us. As it is there is, at least, a shade of inevit- 
able equivocation in our Western use of the prepo- 
sition “ ex,” and when we come to explain ourselves 
we find, as did the Greeks at Florence, that “from 
the Son,” and “through the Son,” have practically 
the same meaning, while they severally express 
the co-ordinate truths that “the Spirit receives 
the same essence from the Father and the Son,’* 
and that the Father is the sole Principle and Fount 
of Godhead. 

It might, however, be thought that the Second 
of the Six Prepositions explicitly contradicts the 
doctrine of the English Church as expressed in the 
Athanasian} as well as the Nicene Creed, and in 
the Fourth Article of Religion. The statement of 
the Athanasian Creed, it will be observed, is of a 
more general character than that in the Nicene, 
and need not cause any real difficulty to the Ori- 
entals. But, in fact, none of these formularies are 


* Pearson on the Creed, p. 383, ep. 1847. 


+ Spiritus Sanctus @ Patre et Filio; non factus, nec 
creatus, nec génitus, sed procedens. The proposition is 
sufficiently general to include the distinct senses in which the 
’ Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. 
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contradicted by the Second Proposition, because 
the sense of that Proposition is expressly defined 
by the reason which is assigned for it. ‘The 
‘Holy Ghost issues not out of the Son,”—why ?— 
“because in the Godhead there is but One Begin- 
‘ning, one Cause, through which all that is in the 
Godhead is produced.” ‘Had the statement that 
“the Holy Ghost issues not out of the Son” stood 
alone,—the expression whereby an attempt is made 
to express relation to a source* might have. been 
overlooked, and the proposition might have been 
held to contradict our Creeds and Article. It 
“might have been taken to deny to the Holy Ghost 
‘any kind of Procession from the Son. But the 
appended reason shows that it denies that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son as a “ Begin- 
ning” or “Cause” within the Divine Unity ; it 
affirms that the Holy Ghost does not proceed 
_ from the Son, 2% the same sense as from the Father. 
It repudiates that false conception of the Proces-_ 
. sion of the Spirit from the Son which the Eastern 
‘Church has so long connected with our Western 
doctrine on the subject ; but it is strictly compati- 
ble with the proposition which follows, and which 
states the Eternal Procession of the Spirit from the 


* The German “geht nicht aus, aus Sohn,” was under- 
stood to express going forth as from a source, not mere Pro 
_ cession. ᾿ 
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son, in language which the East can accept and 
which the West cannot decline. | 

The earlier part of the thesis would not have been 
accepted if it had been unqualified ; it is thought to 
be justified by the subjoined clause which explains 
it. To deny that the Holy Spirit issues out of the 
Son as the primal Source of His Being is quite con- 
sistent with the belief that He proceeds from the 
Son as consubstantial with because begotten of-the 
Father. 


V. 


ANXIETY has been expressed in England lest . 
the Conference should have committed itselt 
to some tacit understanding to the effect that 
Western Churches, acting separately from the 
great body of the Latin Communion, might or 
should efface the Fz/ogue from their Creed, or at 
least lest an agitation should be made with this 
object. It has been surmised that the question, 
although in abeyance, is only meant to be post- 
poned. Not to speak of the inability of the Eng- 
lishmen present—to name no others—to give any 
pledge whatever of the kind, however shadowy 
and conditional, it may suffice to say that no such 
understanding, so far as the present writer knows, 
was entered into at the recent Conference at all. 
Of course the Orientals consistently advocate 
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the removal of the F2lzogue; they have always 
contended that what was irregularly inserted in 
the Creed might be ejected without much ‘cere- 
mony ; and they even objected to Dr. Dollinger’s 
position that the Fi/zoque might “be removed from 
ἴδε Creed by a truly Gécumenical Council,” on the 
ground that an (Ecumenical Council was not 
required for the purpose.* But they did not make 
the abandonment of the Fziogue by the Westerns 
a sine gu@ non, of ‘reunion, probably because it 
was clear to them that, by the Fi/iogue, nothing was 
meant that was inconsistent with the prerogative 
of the Father as the Source of Godhead. Some 
American divines, indeed, hinted that the American 
Church might by its Convention effect this change ~ 
for itself :.but this was believed to be only an ex- 
pression of private opinion, and it may be hoped 
that, in a matter of such momentous importance, 
the American Episcopate would not break away 
from the English or from the general tradition of 
the West. 

If it be asked whether the surrender of the 
Filtoqgue would not follow naturally upon the 
acceptance of the Bonn propositions, the answer is 
that these propositions were designed, if possible, 
to secure an opposite result. They aimed at dis- 
- arming Eastern opposition to the formula by con- 


* See p. 83. 
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fession and explanation. The Westerns could not 
but confess tnat it had been irregularly introduced 
into the Conciliar Creed; in any case, as they 
thought, the fact was there, whether it was confessed 
or not. Bishop Pearson’s admission of the irregu- 
larity,— an admission made some two hundred 
years ago,—has not availed in England to raise 
the question of striking the Fi/iogue out of the 
Creed. Opponents are conciliated when what is 
true in their case is frankly acknowledged ; and 
the Easterns were not less willing to listen to 
Western explanations of the truth which the 
Filioqgue enshrines when their sense of historical 
justice had been previously satisfied. These ex- 
planations, it may be hoped, did something towards 
dissociating the formula from any misapprehen- 
sions with which it was traditionally associated in 
Oriental minds; and to dispose them towards ulti- 
-mate communion with Churches which retain it in 
their Creed. Certainly there was no engagement 
or understanding to this effect on the part of the 
Orientals; in the present state of thought and 
feeling, and for a long time to come, anything of | 
the kind would probably be impossible. If the 
Bonn propositions should ever be accepted by the 
English Church, they might be explicitly guarded 
‘in this as in some other particulars ; but the appre- 
hension of a danger which, at least, they do not 
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directly suggest, is not of itself a reason for refusing 
to consider them. 

Certainly, if the thing were possible, to eject 
the Filioque from the Western Creed would en- 
tail on the English Church certain and serious 
disaster. It would erect a fresh barrier—and 
what true Christian would desire this ?—between 
ourselves and the larger portion of Western 
Christendom. It would introduce, we cannot 
doubt, confusion of the most painful description 
into churches of the Anglican Communion. Eng- 
lish churchmen generally would feel that, be 
the historical account of the introduction of this 
clause into the Western Creed what it may, it 
could not now be thrust out without injuring faith 
in the Objective Fact which, though it be sanctioned 
by no C¢cumenical Council, this clause certainly 
represents—-the. fact that in the Eternal Procession 
of the Spirit from the Father as the source of 
Deity, the Son, as consubstantial with the Father, 
has necessarily a part. The excision of the Fz/zogue 
from the Nicene Creed would aggravate in the 
Western Churches wide-spread uncertainty as to 
- the basis and worth of other creeds. This does 
not apply so directly to the Athanasian as to the 
Apostles’ Creed ; of the two, the Athanasian has 
somewhat higher claims to be considered Cécu- 
menical. Our Apostles’ Creed has never been 
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used or recognised in the East. No CEcume- 
nical Council has ever sanctioned it, and some 
of its articles only found their way into it after 
a long lapse of years, and without any formal 
acceptance whatever. The Apostles’ Creed, it may 
be rejoined, “can be proved from Scripture.” Un- 
doubtedly. But—not to refer to the Eighth Ar- 
ticle of Religion—Bishop Pearson says as much of 
the Filiogue; andthe Filogue, if not cecumenically 
attested, rests on as good a basis of ecclesiastical 
authority as do some parts of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Yet, undoubtedly, throughout Western Christen- 
dom, and particularly in the English Church, the 
Apostles’ Creed is more intimately associated with 
the devotions of the people than the Athanasian, or 
the Nicene, and to cast a slur upon its authority 
would involve results, which our brethren of the 
East would be the first to deprecate. 

Other anxieties which have been expressed with 
regard to the recent Conference are οὗ ἃ more 
general character. It has been asked whether the 
Conference assumed, as a basis of co-operation, 
the necessity of the Episcopate to the existence of 
the visible Church of Christ. Although some 
non-Episcopalian Christians were present at its 
deliberations, there can be no doubt of its having 
practically done so. The question of the Apos- 
tolic structure of the Church is not an open one 
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in the East or among the Old Catholics, and it 
15 difficult to undestand how it could ever be an 
open one with any loyal and intelligent member 
of the English Church. For the Episcopate, as 
foreigners have remarked,* is the particular in- 
stitution which connects the English Church most 
closely and strikingly with the Church before 
the Reformation, and which also severs it most 
sharply and decisively from all bodies which only 
date from the Reformation. If its retention was not 
deemed necessary to the very existence of the Church, 
to retain it was surely a crime against the unity of 
Reformed Christendom ; its maintenance could not 
be religiously justified by any merely historical or 
antiquarian sympathies, or by the feudal and aris- 
tdcratic structure of the English state and society. 
In a Reformed Church especially, the Episcopate 
is either a necessity or a crime; and the English 
Church, with the churches which have sprung from 
her, has long since taken her part in this great 
controversy. If Presbyterians or others interested 
in promoting union’ among Christians make their 
appearance on such occasions as that at Bonn, 
they are welcome visitors on account of this their 
truly Christian and Catholic impulse towards visi- 
ble association and brotherhood ; but the principles 


_ © See Ranke, Hist. Engl., xv. 6, vol. ili., p. 495, E. T., and 
P- 375- 
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upon which union can be achieved are not, after all, 
those of the “Evangelical Alliance ;” they are 
strictly and exclusively those of the Primitive and — 
Catholic Church of Christ. To those principles 
we cling for the sake not less of men who do | not 
accept them than of men who do. 

Not that English churchmen will insist upon 
recognition of the Episcopate as essential to the 
structure of the Visible Church, only or chiefly 
because by God’s good providence, the English 
Church has retained it. Anglicanism may not thus 
aspire to be the measure of Christendom. Much 
as English churchmen must prize their own formula- 
ries, those formularies themselves continually refer 
toa higher authority in recourse to which all the Ca- 
tholic Churches may find acommon ground. “In 
all attempts at reunion,” observed Professor Ossinin, 
“and in all transactions between members of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the only hope of 
arriving at any practical result will be in each side 
being ready to go back to the basis of the ancient 
undivided Church.”* Scripture as interpreted, not 
by the eccentricities of the individual judgment 
but, by the general consent or sense of Christian 
antiquity, is a higher criterion of truth than any 
formularies of modern origin, and of merely 


* Pp. 82. 
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national or provincial importance. If we Anglicans 
ask other Western Christians to look out for an 
earlier statement of doctrine than the Decrees of 
Trent, and Greek Christians to go back to ages 
when the Confessio Orthodoxa was not yet framed, 
we must not be surprised if we are invited in turn 
to keep our eye on authorities of earlier date and 
more generally recognized importance than our 
XXXIX Articles. We may naturally think that 
the appeal to antiquity will substantially justify our | 
own formularies; but it is only in prosecuting 
this appeal to antiquity, and not in repeating the 
modern formularies on whose behalf we make it, 
that we can hope to come to terms with the Chris- 
tian world. If the Bonn Conferences are to pro- 
secute their task into the subjects. which were 
touched on in 1874, it will be more than ever 
necessary for any who take part in them to keep 
this principle in view. 

It has been said that only doctrinatre and un- 
practical churchmen can continue to feel interest in 
the Old Catholic movement, and that it is at once 
our duty and our wisdom to leave it to itself. But 
this is hardly the language of a sincere and robust 
faith in the destinies to which God, by His Provi- 
dence, has called the Church of England. The Old 
Catholics have felt and acted on those very motives 
of faith and conduct which justify, in an in- 
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structed conscience, the Anglican position be- 
fore God and Christendom. Like the English 
Church the Old Catholics have been forced into 
separation from the Roman See by its unwar- 
ranted and ever-advancing claims; and, in sub- 
stance, their theological teaching and temper is 
that of our own best divines. They construe 
Scripture, not by the caprice of individual judg- 
ment, but by the authoritative light of ancient 
consent. They persistently cling to the Catholic 
Episcopate, and to the solemn realities of Sacra- 
mental Grace. Yet they give all due prominence 
to the moral and spiritual side of Christian teaching ; 
among them the Bible and the Christian instructor 
are not thrown into the background by the Christian 
Altar and the Christian priest. If they have not 
formally abandoned, they have softened and dropped 
out of sight those features in the popular system 
of the Latin Churches which are the accretions of 
later centuries. And like the English Church of the 
the last three hundred years, they are exposed to a 
double fire from opposite camps; they are accused of 
attempting an illogical compromise between concep- 
᾿ς tions of Christianity which are said to be funda- 
mentally opposed. They are too hierarchial and 
sacramental to satisfy one set of critics ; too free 
from all purely Papal traditions to satisfy an- 
other. It was this aspect of the Old Catholic 
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movement—this so-called “ inconsequence ” which 
is imposed by loyalty to facts,—this apparent 
weakness of balanced principles, which in the 
long run is really strength,—upon which a pre- 
late, never to be named without love and rever- 
ence,and recently withdrawn from this earthly scene, 
used to dwell with satisfaction, chiefly because of 
its intrinsic truthfulness, but also because of its inci- 
dental bearing on the position of the English Church 
and of his own. Referring to the Preface to the 
Report of the Conference of 1874, the late Bishop 
of Brechin asked the present writer, “Why did 
you not show how remarkably the Old Catholi® 
movement furnishes a justification of the Anglican 
position?” And, in the charge which was read to 
his ‘clergy assembled in Synod, while he lay him- 
self upon what proved, four days later, to be his 
death-bed, he has himself supplied the defi- 
ciency :— 

“It is,” he says, “no small witness to the Angli- 
~can Church, and to the work that is before her, that 
the band of learned and robust thinkers, who have 
_ broken with the Church of Rome on account of the 
Vatican Decrees, have found rest in a system, the 
philosophy of which is similar to that of Angli- 
-canism, both in its appeal to history and in its 
“respect for nationalism ; and that what took place 
in the case of Cassander, De Dominis, and Grabe 

| a 
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(when the highest intellects of Europe found refuge 
in the Church of England), is being repeated among 
the brave hearts and sound heads of the Old 
Catholic movement in Germany. The Church to 
which we belong has ever thrown itself on the pri- 
mitive rule—‘ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. She has grounded her belief deep in 
the facts of history. She accepts no doctrine that 
will not bear the test of universal tradition. She 
rejects all local colouring. She aims at univer- 
sality; for the ‘consensus sanctorum est vox Spi- 
ritus Sancti.’ But this must not be pressed on the 
negative side only: it is not enough to say that 
we reject doctrines that will not bear these tests ; 
there is a positive side also. We must say, ‘We 
hold, we grasp with unflinching tenacity, all the 
doctrines which are rooted and grounded on anti- 
quity, are sanctioned by universality, and have ever 
been certified wherever the Name of Christ is 
named,’ ”* 

The bishop’s last official act was to sanction a 
resolution, which was adopted by the Synod of his 
diocese, expressing, in general terms, its sympathy 
with the results of the Bonn Conference of 1875. 
May this, his sanction and example, have the 


* Charge of A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Brechin, , 
read to the Diocesan Synod by the Clerk, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Dundee, Oct. 5, 1875. 
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weight it deserves with Churchmen whether in his 
own country or in England ; and may his beautiful 
mind, at once so fervently believing and so truly 
philosophical, inspire the work on which he has thus 
bestowed his dying benediction ! 

It only remains to add that, for this translation 
of Professor Reusch’s Report, the reader is in- 
. debted to the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., Master 
of University College, Durham, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Amen Court, St. Paul’s, E.C., 
Epiphany, 1875. 


THE FOLLOWING INVITATION 
το THE 


SECOND REUNION CONFERENCE 
Was Published in several Newspapers. 


The international Conference of those anxious 
to promote the reunion of Churches, will be opened 
at Bonn, on the 12th of August, and will be con- 
tinued on this and the two following days. The 
objects of the Conference are—first, to arrive ata 
renewed common confession of those main Chris- 
tian doctrines which form the sum of the articles 
of Faith fixed by the original undivided Church 
in its Symbols, and which still belong to the rule 
of doctrine in the great religious communions 
which have remained in continuity with primitive 
Christianity. On the basis of this confession and 
agreement the Conference aims—secondly, at esta- 
blishing intercommunion and a confederation of 
Churches—z.¢., a mutual recognition which, without 
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amounting to an amalgamation, and without detri- 
ment to the peculiarities of national Churches or 
traditional peculiarities generally, whether in doc- 
trine, constitution, or ritual, may yet secure to the 
members of other communions participatlon on 
terms of equality in services and Sacraments. 

It is not the aim of the Conference to arrive by 
means of ambiguous phrases, which each can then 
interpret as he pleases, at an apparent agreement. 
Rather, it will endeavour, by thorough investiga- 
tion and discussion, to establish such propositions 
as express, with simplicity and precision, the sub- 
stance of Scriptural doctrine and patristic tradition 
and for that very reason are calculated to serve as 
a band and guarantee of the fellowship which has 
been attained. 

Special invitations have been altogether dispenseg 
with ; every one of sufficient theological knowledge, 
who is interested in the objects of the Conference, 
whether cleric or Jayman, may consider himself as 
invited. 


J. VON DOLLINGER.. 


Munich, Fuly 20th, 1875. 


The following Names were entered on the List of 
those who took part in the Proceedings. 


OLD CATHOLICS :—Dr. REINKENS, Bishop ; 
Dr. VON D6LLINGER, Counsellor of the Em- 
pire, Provost of the Royal Chapter, and Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Munich; Dr. LANGEN, 
Dr. A. MENZEL and Dr. REUSCH, Professor 
of Theology, and Dr. KNOODT, Professor of 
Philosophy at Bonn; Dr. LUTTERBECK, Pro- 
fessor of Philology at Giessen; E. HERZOG, 

- Professor of Theology at Berne, and Parish 
Priest at Olten; Dr. HOCHSTEIN, Parish 
Priest at Dortmund; HOFFMAN, Parish Priest 
at Essen; STEINWACHS, Parish Priest at 
Offenbach ; Dr. JANGERMANN, Parish Priest 
at Cologne; WEIDINGER, Parish Priest at 
DUSSELDORF; Count WRSCHOWETZ, Parish 
Priest at Bopyard ; Dr. HASENCLEVER, Sani- — 
tary Commissioner at Dusseldorf; Dr. Max 
LossEN, Munich; MEURER, Counsellor of 
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the Court of Appeal, and WOLFLING, First 
Counsellor to the Government, Cologne. 

GERMAN EVANGELICALS :—Dr. KRAFFT, 
Counsellor of the Consistory; AXENFELD 
and MEPMANN, Pastors, Bonn: AXENFELD, 
Pastor, Godesberg ; Dr, ADELBERG, Pastor, 
Zell, Bavaria; G. MOTZEL, Pastor, Silesia ; 
WEICKER, Pastor, Hese. 

MEMBERS OF THE EASTERN 
CHURCHES: 
—LyxuroGos, Archbishop of Syra and Tenos; 
GENNADIOS, Bishop of Argesu, and MELCHI- 

' SEDEK, Bishop of Dunarei-de-jom, Ruma- 

nia; SABBAS, Archimandrite in Belgrade ; 
ANASTASIADES and BRYENNOIS, Archiman- 
drites, and Dr. PHILARET J. WHAPHIDIS, 
Deacon, Constantinople; Dr. DEMETRIUS 
MARULIS, Macedonia; Professor N. MILAS, 
Zara, Dalmatia; N. M. DAMALAS, Professor 
in the University of Athens; ZIKkKOos RHOos- 
SIUS, Professor in the Theological Seminary 
Rhizarion and Lecturer in the University of 
Athens; A. EUTAXIAS, Student of Law 
Athens; JOHANNES JANYSCHEW, Rector of 
the Clerical Academy; Professor OSSININ 
ALEXANDER VON KIREJEw, Secretary of 
the Society of the Friends of Spiritual En- 
lightenment, Counsellor VON PHILIPPON and 
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Counsellor TH. VON THORNER, all of 5. 
Petersburg; Professor MODESTOW, Kiew; 
Counsellor MICHAEL VON SUKHOFIN, Dele- 
gate of the Moskow Society of the Friends 
of Spiritual Enlightenment ; ARSENIUS JAT- 
SCHALOFF, Provost of the Russian Church at 
Weisbaden ; Dr. J. J. OVERBECK, England ; 
Baron H. ZWIERLEIN, Doctor of Laws and. 
Landed Proprietor at Geisenheimon-Rhine. 
From GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 
Right Rev. Dr. SANDFORD, Bishop of Gibral- 
tar; Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of 
Chester; Rev. HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., 
Canon of 5. Paul’s; Rev. F. MEYRICK, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, Rector of Blickling, 
Aylsham ; Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, Master of 
University College, Durham; Rev. MALCOLM 
MacCoLi, London; Rev. F. 5. May, Lon- 
don; Rev. J. Fr. SMITH, Chesterfield; Rev. 
_ Dr. ROBBINS, St. Peter's, Bayswater; Rev. — 
KIRKPATRICK, Cambridge; Rev. LEwis M. 
HocGec; Rev. W.T. BULLOCK, Sec. 5. P. G., Lon- . 
don; Rev.G. GREENWOOD, Rev. F.W. PULLER, 
Rev. A. BARFF, Rev. Prof. LIAS, Rev. J. AL- 
FRED RIVINGTON, Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, 
Rev. HERBERT A. Boys, Chaplain in Patras, 
Greece; Rev. J. R. HUTCHINSON, Rev. J. M. 
GORMAN, Rev. H. N. COLLIER, Rev. HENRY 
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FARLEY, Rev. JOSEPH A. ELy, Rev. REI- 
CHEL, Rev. Cx. E. WIGHT, Rev. W. DENTOos, 
Rev. H. BENNETT, Rev. WILLIAM B. PHIL- 
POT, Vicar of Birstead ; Rev. G. E. BROADE 
English Chaplain, Dusseldosf; Rev. J. M. 
CROFTS, English Chaplain, Bonn; Rev. WIL- 
LIAM HENRY HECHLER, Carlsruhe ; Rev. J- 
LONG, Missionary, Calcutta ; Rev. J. B. PATON, 
Congregational Minister ; G. BOOTH, Chester- 
field ; L. W. WILSHERE, the Frythe, Welwyn ; 
CHARLES H. E. CARMICHAEL, M.A, Trinity 
College, Oxford ; GEORGE HERBERT RUST, 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Dr. BARCLAY, 
London ; CHARLES POOLEY, Major JOCELYN 
FFOULKES, CHARLES C. PERRY, Bonn; TH. 
READE, Cambridge; A. CUBITT, Brighton; 
H. DE La HOOKE, J. COCKBURN, Bonn. 

Rev. J. CAMPBELL, Scotland ; Rev. H. ERSKINE 
FRASER, Scotland. 

Rev. Lord PLUNKETT, Ireland ; Right Hon. Mas- 
ter BROOKE, Ireland. 

From AMERICA :—Rev. W. CHAUNCY LANG- 
DON, D.D.: Rev. HENRY L. POTTER, D.D., 
Secretary of the House of Bishops; Rev 
WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., Secretary 
of the House of Deputies of the General Con- 
vention ; Rev. H. F. HARTMANN, D.D., Dio- 
cese of New Jersey ; Rev. ROBERT J. NEVIN, 
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D.D., Rector of the American Church, Rome ; 
Rev. J. MORGAN, Rector of the American 
Church, Paris; Rev..W. LEwIs, Philadelphia ; 
Rev. G. WOOLSEY HODGE; Rev. WALLACE 
ATTERBURY, New York; Rev. THADDEUS 
A. SNIVELY, Albany, New York; Dr. PH. 
_ SCHAFF, Professor of Theology, New York ; 
G. F. ARNOLD, M.A.; Boston; 9. E. SNIVE- 
LEY, M.A, M.D.; VAN RENSELAER, New 
York ; BURGESS, New York. 
From FRANCE :—TH. DE FELICE, Pastor (Re- 
formed), Paris. 


Many of the above, and some whose names are 
not given, were present at the proceedings as audi- 
ence merely. Some of the above were not pre- 
sent at all the meetings. The meetings held on 
the afternoons of August 12th and 13th were not 
attended by the Orientals, who, meanwhile, were 
holding discussions among themselves. 


FIRST CONFERENCE, 
~TurspAy, AUGUST IOTH—MORNING. 


In the invitation August 12th was named for 
the opening of the Conferences. But several Ori- 
entals arrived in Bonn before this date, in order to 
have some previous consultation among themselves, 
as well as with Dr. Dollinger and other Old Catholic 
theologians. On’ the morning of August τοί], 
several Old Catholics and Orientals met together 
in the house of Bishop Reinkens. Of this first 
consultation no minutes were taken. Among other 
things it was agreed that Professor Ossinin should 
draw up a statement of the views of the Orientals 
respecting dogma, theological opinion, and heresy 
in general, and lay it before the meeting next day. 


SECOND CONFERENCE. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11TH—MORNING. 


Professor Ossinin produced the following propo- 
sitions, which had been debated and approved by the 
Orientals the day before :— 

_ 1. In all attempts at re-union, and in all transac- 

tions between members of the Eastern and Western 

Churches, the only hope of arriving at any practical 
B 
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result will lie in each side being ready to go back to 
the basis of the ancient undivided Church. Therefore, 
it will be possible to prepare the way for an under- 
standing on dogmatic and ecclesiastical grounds 
between the two sister Churches, only if both 
sides will recognise the authority and tradition of 
the ancient CEcumenical Church as the sole foun- 
dation and criterion of the system of doctrine 
binding on the whole Christian world. This stand- 
point is the more natural to the representatives of 
the Oriental Communions in judging the points of 
difference which separate the Churches, inasmuch 
as the Oriental Church calls itself the Orthodox 
Church, for the very reason that it considers its 
whole system of doctrine closed, and rendered for 
ever unalterable, by the decisions of the seven an- 
cient Cécumenical Councils, and by the doctrine 
of the ancient Fathers in agreement with these 
Councils. Accordingly, when we in later times, in 
times subsequent to the separation of the Churches, 
either in the more modern theological literature 
of the East, or in the scholasticism of the West, 
find anything which may be regarded as a fur- 
ther development and interpretation of older uni- 
versally recognised doctrine, this later doctrine 
must be, if not altogether ignored, at any rate 
not regarded as a standard in the same sense as 
the stand-point taken and established by the 
_ earlier undivided Church. 

2. Standing upon the basis of the ancient un- 
divided Church, the representatives of an attempt 
at reunion undertaken in the true Christian sense, 
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must regard those traditions as alone universally 
binding and obligatory, which possessed a dogmatic 
signification and authority in the ancient Church. 
The opinions, frequently contradictory one of an- 
other, of individuals, which have not received the 
sanction of the Church, speaking with cecumenical 
infallibiilty, are for that very reason to be regarded 
merely as the expression of a once very fertile 
speculation, not as revealed doctrine. Jn neces- 
σαν unttas, in daubits libertas, in omnibus ca- 
ttas. 

3. In all efforts for reunion undertaken in 
Christian love and truth only those doctrinal 
statements are to be considered as dogmas, and 
60 ipso as conditio sine qua non, which, as regards 
‘their origin and contents, have their root in Divine 
Revelation, and which therefore either, | 

a. are expressed in Holy Scripture in so clear 

a way as to admit of no arbitrary interpre- 
tation, or 

b. have been established and defined by an 

‘(Ecumenical Council, or 
c. by the wsaximous testimony οἱ the ancient 
_ Fathers have received an obligatory force as 
truth derived from Divine Revelation, and 
therefore traditionally established in the uni- 
versal consciousness of the Church. Quod 
semper, quod ubique, ὅς. 

4. On the other hand, that must be considered 
as heretical or heterodox which 

a. logically (materially) contradicts a dogmati- 

cally established article of faith, or 
: 2B 
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6. usurps a dogmatic force, which it notori- 

ously does not possess. 

5. All that belongs to the sphere neither of 
dogma nor of heterodoxy may be allowed to exist 
unmolested as open ‘theological opinion, or as a 
thesis of the schools, without disturbing the commu- 
nion of Churches. 

6. Patristic testimony respecting a dogmatic con- 
troversy must be interpreted in the spirit in which 
it was written, and can be rightly understood only 
in connexion with the historical circumstances of the 
time. 

7. The dogmatic doctrine of the Church respect- 
ing the Procession of the Holy Spirit belongs to 
the most mysterious portion of Divine Revela- 
tion and to that which is least penetrable by man’s 
reason. Regarded, therefore, from the Church’s 
standpoint, it cannot be established or developed 
by philosophical analysis. 


As an instance of 4 &., Ossinin mentioned the 
Roman doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ot 
the Virgin. In answer to a question of Bishop 
. Reinkens, Ossinin remarked further, that a view 
considered heretical, because it usurped a dogmatic 
force, which it notoriously did not possess, could 
be no longer considered as heterodox if dogmatic 
force was not claimed for it. 

In consequence of an observation from Knoodt, 
in reference to No. 7, it was remarked that philoso- 
phical analysis could not be considered as the 
source of the dogma; that, for instance, by no 
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process of philosophical reasoning could the Proces. 
sion of the Holy Spirit from the Son be deduced 
as a dogmatic proposition from the doctrine of 
His Procession from the Father. 

In all other respects the propositions laid before 
the meeting by Ossinin were accepted without dis- 
cussion, 


Of the further deliberations at this Conference 
the following points may be noted :— 

Ossinin.—It would be desirable that the Old 
Catholics should express their conception of the 
authority of the first seven General Councils. 

Déllinger—Only the Councils of the ancient un- 
divided Church have the character of cecumenicity, 
not the later Councils held inthe West. 

Bishop Reinkens.—One need hardly say that we 
are concerned only with the dogmatic decrees of 
the GEecumenical Councils. 

Déollinger—I think we can at once, and without 
discussion, establish an agreement with regard to 
essential points. 1. We agree in accepting the 
dogmatic decisions of the Cécumenical Councils 
and of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Symbolum. 
2. We can subscribe every sentence of what John 
. οὗ Damascus (who may be regarded as peculiarly 
the theologian of the Eastern Church) teaches re- 
specting the Holy Spirit.. 3. The Confessions of 
Faith which have been drawn up by individual 
Prelates, or by sections of the Eastern Church, and 
collected together by Kimmel, contain nothing, so 
faras I can see, with regard to the doctrine of 
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the Holy Ghost, which we could not accept. The 
Confession of Cyril Lukar will probably meet 
with objection in the Eastern Chureh [Yes, from 
Bishop Gennadios], although, perhaps, not for his 
doctrine respecting the Holy Spirit. At any rate, 
the so-called Confessio Orthodoxa will be gene- 
rally acknowledged [Yes, from several Orientals, ] 
and we can admit all that it says, even the clause 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
alone, inasmuch as there is added ;—in so far as the 
Father is the ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγὴ τῆς θεότητος, 
Overbeck—It would perhaps be worth while in 
our deliberations about the /i4oqgue to pay atten- 
tion to the precedent which exists for us in the 
reunion-deliberations of the English Nonjurors with 
the Orthodox Church. These Nonjurors, who had 
separated on political grounds from the English 
State Church, through the mediation of the Metro- 
politan, Arsenius of Thebais, placed themselves, at 
the beginning of the 18th century, in communica- 
tion with Russia and Constantinople. They drew 
up certain propositions as the basis for a union, 
and to these the Patriarch Jeremiah of Constanti- 
‘nople with his Synod replied. Of course the 
Filioque also came under discussion, and it would 
be instructive for us to learn the answer which the 
highest ecclesiastical officials of the Orthodox 
Church at that time gave. The position of the 
Nonjurors to the Orthodox on this question was at 
that time exactly the same as the position of the 
Old Catholics to the Orthodox at the present day: 
so that the synodal decision on that occasion is an 
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important precedent. The official documents re- 
specting these reunion deliberations have been col- 
lected by George Williams in his book, “The 
Orthodox Church in the East in the Eighteenth 
Century, being the Correspondence between the 
Eastern Patriarchs and the Nonjuring Bishops.” 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons, 1868, 
The section about the Fz/togue question is to be 
found pp, 38—41. If you will allow me, I will cite 
one or two passages. The formal question with 
regard to the abandonment of the unlawfully in- 
-serted word I may perhaps consider as settled. 
But with regard to the material question of the 
doctrine therein contained, this also requires to be 
made quite clear. The Orthodox say in their 
answer (p. 39) :—-“ With respect to this point we 
believe that there is a double Procession of the 
Holy Spirit, one natural, eternal, prior to time, 
according to which the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Father alone (John xv. 26). The other (Pro- 
cession) is in time and deputative, according to 
which the Holy Ghost is externally sent forth, 
derived, proceeds and flows from both the Father” 
and the Son to the sanctification of the creature, 
Then they notice the essential difference between 
ἐκ and διά, and continue thus :—We members of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church say, on the authority 
of the doctrine of the Fathers, that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds absolutely from the Father in 
regard to that Procession, which is natural, eternal, 
and prior to time, and therefore we use neither the 
preposition ἐκ nor διά when we speak of the Son, 
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For we do not say that in that relation the Holy 
Ghost proceeds either from the Son or through the 
Son, because, as the Son is not generated through 
any agency of the Holy Spirit, so also the Holy 
Spirit does not proceed from the Father through 
any agency of the Son.” Then they go on to ex- 
plain the differing doctrine of the West by the 
meagreness of the Latin language, which has only 
one word for the eternal Procession (ἐκπόρευσις) and 
the temporal mission (πρόεσις, emission). 

- Dollinger—In our deliberations we must not 
leave the basis of the ancient Church and venture 
into a period in which the theologians on each 
side aimed at pushing the form of doctrine peculiar 
to their own Church to the utmost extremity. We 
must keep ourselves to the time when the spirit of 
concord still reigned, and the two streams of 
Eastern and Western tradition flowed on still un- 
divided. I have mentioned John of Damascus 
precisely because he closes the tradition, he gathers 
up together the older tradition. After him there 
came atime in the Greek Church also, in which 
formulas were sought for, which it was intended 
that the opposite party should not be able to 
accept, and this was exactly the intention of the 
Patriarch Jeremiah with his formula, which has just 
been mentioned. Let us leave these modern pole- 
mical expositions alone, and indeed the interpreta- 
tions of later theologians generally, for in them 
theological speculations are frequently made to 
take the place of dogma. Declarations like those 
of Jeremiah have precisely.the object to break 
down the bridge. Ὁ | 
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Overbeck.—F or ten years I have laboured with 
all my powers, not for separation, but for reunion, 
and there is nothing for which I wish more ear- 
nestly. 

Dotlhinger—Your personal intentions I certainly 
have no wish to suspect. Moreover, you had a per- 
fect right to call attention to the declaration of 
Jeremiah. But it will not help us one step on our 
road. On the other hand, I believe that on the 
basis of the doctrine of the Fathers we can arrive 
at an understanding. On our side we have not the 
slightest wish that the Eastern Church should re- 
ceive the F2/iogue into the Symbolum, or should 
accept, for instance, 5. Augustine’s form of doctrine, 
but merely that it should recognise our conception 
as an admissible one. And with a view to arriving 
at an understanding, we are willing to recognise 
simply the Fathers of the Greek Church down to 
John of Damascus inclusively as judges. But if 
the later, the modern, theologians on the one side 
or the other are put in as judges, our cause is lost 
beforehand. 

Anastasiadis,—The recognition of the seven 
(Ecumenical Councils and of the authority of 
John of Damascus is all that we can desire. 

Fanyschew.—We certainly cannot desire more 
than that the Greek Fathers down to John of 
Damascus should be recognised as judges. 

Dollinger—I would call your attention further 
to the fact, that the controversy to some extent is 
one of words. The two expressions, ἐκπορεύεσθαι and 
“procedere,” do not exactly coincide. The former 
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Says on one side more, on the other side less, than 
the latter, and contains something which is true 
only of the relation of the Holy Spirit to the 
Father. ᾿ 

Bishop Gennadios-——The Greek language is more 
rich than the Latin. We have the two expressions, 
ἐκπορεύεσθαι and προιέἕναι : “ procedere” answers to 
the latter. 

Dollinger —I would further call attention to the 
fact, that not until the ninth century did our ques- 
tion become a matter.of controversy between the 
two Churches; but that before this there existed a 
difference of representation without leading to a 
controversy. Maximus the Confessor, about A.D. 
640, is the first who, in his letter to Marinus, ex- 
hibits this difference between the two Churches. 
John of Damascus also was aware of it. 

With your leave I will read one or two proposi- 
tions which I have put on paper :— 

“If the question be put in this form: Does the 
Spirit proceed from the Father a/one? we must 
answer partly “yes” and partly “no,” according to 
the meaning assigned to the word “proceed.” 
“Yes,” if by it we mean that power or activity 
belonging to the Father alone, according to which 
He is the πηγὴ τῆς Θεότητος, the Fount of the God- 
head, and the πνεῦσις of the Spirit is wholly His 
work, both that which is perfected by Him as a 
Person, and also that which is effected through the 
Logos, who merely through or from the Father 
possesses the power of beaming out or breathing 
out the Spirit, only so that this double agency, 
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the immediate and the mediate, flow together in 
one common act of will. We must answer “No” 
to the question if this formula is intended to ex- 
clude the Son from all participation in the pro- 
duction of the Spirit. 

Two passages which mutually confirm and ex- 
plain one another, one from Maximus and one 
from John of Damascus, are specially calculated 
to lead to a mediation between the Eastern and 
Western form of doctrine. 

Maximus says in the Epistle to Marinus _—The 
Westerns do not make the Son the airia of the 
Spirit, for they know that there is only one αἰτία 
of the Son and of the Spirit, viz., the Father; 
GAN ἵνα καὶ δὲ αὐτοῦ προϊέναι δηλώσωσι, καὶ ταυτῇ τὸ 
συναφὲς τῆς οὐσίας καὶ ἀπαράλλακτον παραστήσωσιν. 
When it is said that the Latins, in speaking of 
the Spirit’s proceeding from the Son also, wish to 
show the continuity and immutability of nature, 
this cannot be referred to the temporal mission 
of the Spirit in the world ; for the latter does not 
in the least degree affirm an equality of nature 
between the Sender and the Sent, any more than 
between God and one of the Prophets sent by 
Him. Hence the Procession through the Son is 
used by Maximus in the immanent economic- 
trinitarian sense. 

This becomes still more plain from the (as far 
as sense goes) similar statement of John of 
Damascus, that the Spirit is the Spirit of the 
Son; not as if He were out of Him (that is the 
αἰτία of Maximus; strictly speaking, “out of” is 
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applicable only to the Father), but because the 
Spirit proceeds from the Father through the 
Son. 

\Parallel passage respecting] the Creation :—The. 
world is not owt of the Logos or Son, but through 
Him, instrumentally. The Son is not the αἰτία, the 
Cause of the world ; only God the Father is that. 
But God the Father produced the world not with- 
out the Logos, but through Him, asa means. So 
also the Spirit. | 

So soon as the Son has a personal and separate 
existence, the Father can do nothing without the 
Son, but all with and through Him ; that lies in 
the nature of the Logos. Otherwise one would 
have to say, that the going out of the Spirit from 
the Father is not an ἐκπόρευσις λογική, but dAoyos. 

If all co-operation of the Son were excluded, 
we Westerns should not be able to form a concep- 
tion of the matter at all. Not, of course, that 
this philosophical difficulty ought to be decisive, 
but still it may be mentioned. 

Let me remind you further of this also, In the 
16th century the Reformers weighed every Roman 
doctrine most jealously in the balance; they were 
greatly disposed to reject as many propositions as 
possible, as specifically Romish. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Church has never been attacked respecting 
the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit ; 
on this point there is no controversy between 
Catholics, Anglicans, and Protestants. 

Fanyschew.—lI rejoice at the approximation con- 
tained in the written propositions, and still more 
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at the running commentary on them. The main 
desideratum is only the further acknowledgment 
that the Holy Ghost is an effect of the Son as 
well as of the Father exclusively with reference to 
His mission [πέμψ ις]. 

Dollinger—The production of the Holy Spirit 
by the Father is to be conceived as an act founded 
in the nature of God, but yet lying also in His 
Will, and, moreover, as one not chronologically, 
but logically following from the Generation of the 
Son. For this very reason we call the Father the 
First, the Son thé Second, the Holy Ghost the 
‘Third RQivine Person. 

Bishop Gennadios—That does not agree with 
our conception. The designation “ First, Second, 
Third Person,” is based’.simply upon the order of 
Revelation. The Father revealed Himself first, 
after Him the Son, after him the Holy Ghost. But 
the eternal production of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost fall so together, that one may not be placed 
before the other either chronologically or even 
logically. 

Knoodt—It is to the last degree necessary to 
go back to the Fathers: the modern theologians 
οὗ the Eastern Church, not excepting the Archi- 
mandrite Sylvester,* in the treatise which has been 


* Answer to the remark respecting the Holy Spirit con- 
tained in the Old Catholic Schema, by Sylvester Archiman- 
drite, Professor in the Clerical Academy at Kijew. Trans- 
lated from the Russian (Ausgabe der Gesellschaft der 
Freunde geistlicher Aufklarung), St. Petersburgh, 1875. 
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sent us, represent a view which, to me, is utterly 
inconceivable. How are we then to think of the 
matter at all ? 

Fanyschew—The question its respecting the re-_ 
cognition that the participation of the Son in the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit has reference only 
to the manifestation and working of the latter, not 
to His existence. 

Knoodt—We must distinguish between manifes- 
tatio ad intra and ad extra, the latter is the Crea- 
tion of the world. Nothing can be inserted be- 
tween the two. | 

Fanyschew.—I spoke of a participation of the 
Son in the mission [πέμψις] of the Holy Spirit or of 
His manifestation in general. Meanwhile we can 
make no progress here with speculation, but only 
with the doctrine revealed. When the Fathers 
speak of the production of the Holy Ghost as of 
a manifested power, they ascribe this more fre- 
quently not to the Father alone, but also to the 
Son. But the existence of the Holy Spirit they 
ascribe to the Father only. 


In conclusion, it was agreed that in future dis- 
cussions the Greek Fathers should be made a basis. 
Dodllinger laid before the meeting a short statement 
respecting the points of difference [566 below in the 
report of the Third Conference], and the follow- 
ing: 
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CONFESSION OF FAITH RESPECTING THE HOLY 
SPIRIT, COUCHED IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
FATHERS. 


1. The Son is with the Father the Fount of the 
Holy Spirit [Athanasius]. 

2. All that the Spirit has He has from the Logos 
[Athanasius]. 

3. The Spirit does not unite the Logos with the 
Father, but takes of Him [to be understood ot 
the immanent Divine Economy according to Epi- 

_phanius]. 

4. The Spirit partakes of the Son, μέτοχον τοῦ υἱοῦ 
[a deduction from “ He shall take of Mine,” and 
manifestly understood of community of Nature]. 
[Cyril of Alexander]. _ 

5, The relation of the Spirit to the Son is as that 
of the Son to the Father [Basil; his expression 
is συντέτακται] 

6. The Son is the prototype [πρωτότυπος] of the Spi- 
rit [the so-called creed of St. Gregory Thauma- 
turgus ; the same expression is used of the Father 
in reference to the Son]. | 

7. The expressions used by the Fathers of the 
Son’s relation to the Spirit point most decidedly 
to a substantial emanation :—the Spirit is poured 
forth [zpoxe?rai] or flows forth [προιέναι, ἀναβλύζειν) 
from the Son. His proceeding from the Son is, 
according to Chrysostom, as that of water from 
the spring. 

8. It is only the same thought, otherwise turned, 
when Athanasius says that the Spirit has all that 
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He has from the Son [and therefore above all 
things His Being itself]. 

9. That the Spirit really has His Being from the 
Son, just as the Son has His from the Father, is 
found word for word in Gregory of Nyssa [at 
the end of the Book against Eunomius]. 

10. We confess, with Gregory of Nyssa, that in 

_ the Trinity there is no other difference than that 
one Person is Principle, the others from the 
Principle. According to this, the Son is not 
Principle, but only from the Principle—viz., from 
the Father as the common Principle [ἀρχή]. 

11. We endorse the doctrine of Cyril of Alexan- 

_ drina :— | 
a. the Spirit is as regards His nature [φυσικῶς] in 

the Son, as the Son isin the Father [and there- 
fore springs from His Being] ; 
ὁ. the Spirit inheres substantially in the Son ; 
. ¢ through the agency of both [the Father. and 
the Son] the Spirit proceeds ; 
d, the Spirit is the Spirit belonging to the Being 
of the Son. 


It was further agreed that the future discussions 
respecting the doctrine of the Holy Spirit should 
be conducted first by the Old Catholics and Orien- 
tals, and in German; always provided that the other 
members of the Conference should not be pre- 
vented from being present at the discussions, and 
taking part in them, but only in German or 
French ; further, that special Conferences should be 
held in English, at which Dr. Dollinger proposed to 
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report the proceedings conducted in German, and 
also to bring certain other points under discussion. 


THIRD CONFERENCE. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 12TH—MORNING. 


Dollinger —This Conference is a continuation of 
the discussions which have already taken place, 
yesterday and the day before, between Orientals 
and Old Catholics. I purpose to give a brief 
report of them this afternoon in English. For the 
present, before we enter upon a continuation of the 
discussions, 1 will, with your permission, direct 
your attention to one or two points in history. 

One main cause of the long estrangement be-. 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches was the 
ignorance of each respecting the life, modes of 
thought, and scientific labours of the other. What 
serves to make us better known to one another, and: 
also to let us see the connection between the points 
of difference and the course of history, will also 
promote our coming to an understanding. 

Let us first of all consider the connection be- 
tween the controversy, which has now for centuries 
disunited the Greek and the Western Church, and 
the present revolutionary movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church which has manifested itself in the 
Vatican. This connection makes it clear why pre- 
cisely at the present moment the attempt has again 


been made to arrive at an understanding with the 
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Oriental Church, and why the success of this attempt 
would be of great importance for the interests of 
religion generally, and indirectly even for the poli- 
tical interests of the world at large. I will endea- 
vour to point out this connection. 

The Western Church originally stood, like the | 
Eastern, upon the basis of the principle, that that 
aloné was catholic which was believed always, 
everywhere, and by all. So long as both parts of 
the Church held fast to this principle, misunder- 
standings and transitory estrangements and divi- 
sions could no doubt occur; but they never reached 
such a pitch that one Church regarded the other as 
lapsed into heresy, because this principle offered a 
means of getting rid of the existing differences. 

This common basis was in later times aban- 
doned, primarily not in reference to speculative 
questions of dogma,—the Trinity, the Incarnation 
and so forth; but in reference to questions of 
Church constitution, hierarchical questions. With 
the end of the 5th, or beginning of the 6th century, 
begins the series of monstrous forgeries and fictions, 
made in the interests of hierarchy, among which 
the forgery of the Pseudo-Isidore was the most 
successful. Then in the 9th century the Roman 
See confronted the Oriental Churches also with 
claims supported by these forgeries; they too 
were to be brought under the yoke of the Roman 
Church. 

Into this contest on the question of constitution 
the dogmatic question respecting the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit was, so to speak, violently dragged ; 
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the difference which had manifested itself on the 
dogmatic question was made use of, in order to afford 
a plea for accusing the opposite party of heterodoxy. 

That the word Fzltogue was in the West arbitra- 
rily and unlawfully added to the Creed is not in 
the first instance to be laid to the charge of the 
Roman Church. The addition was first made in 
the 6th century, perhaps as early as the 5th, in 
Spain. Charles the Great in 809 requested Pope 
Leo III. to order the introduction of the addition 
generally : Leo refused the request, because he had 
no right to alter anything in the Symbolum, In 
1014 Rome gave way under the importunity of the 
Emperor Henry {I., and introduced the Fihogue 
generally. Henceforth, therefore, the two halves 
of the Church had_no longer quite the same Creed. 
_ Meanwhile Rome’s ideas of sovereignty developed 
themselves more and more. After the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders a Latin hierarchy, 
and partly even the Latin Liturgy, was introduced 
into the Greek Empire. By the conduct of Inno- 
cent III, of the French and the Venetians, the 
opposition between East and West was made still 
more keen. In this unequal contest, in which the 
West was by far the most powerful side, the Orien- 
tals made use of their fidelity to the old form of 
the Symbolum as a weapon; they emphasised 
more and more the difference which had arisen on 
this point. The Latins had now to justify the 
addition, especially after the Roman See had 
entered the lists on its behalf. The question 
respecting the Procession of the Holy Spirit now 
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became a question respecting the authority of the 
Pope in respect to a General Council. A disposi- 
tion thus arose in the West to vindicate for the 
Pope the right of making alterations in the Sym- 
bolum, consequently to set him above General 
Councils and the whole Church. Innocent III. 
called himself no longer, like earlier Popes, the 
Vice-gerent of S. Peter, or as later ones, Vice- 
gerent of Christ, but “Vice-gerent of the true 
God.” Accordingly, the Latins now demanded of 
the Greeks the acceptance of the papally sanctioned 
addition, /2oque. 

In consequence of the declining power of the 
Greek Empire, the rulers of it wished on political 
grounds to come to an understanding with the 
Pope and the West. For this end the second 
Council of Lyons was called in 1274. In order to 
prepare the way for reunion, Thomas Aquinas 
wrote a treatise on the Pope’s right to determine 
the Creed. In doingso he made use of a collection 
_ of spurious passages from Greek Fathers and Coun- 
cils, ready-made by a Dominican, in which this 
right was recognised. This forgery, which Aquinas 
himself did not know to be such, was more dogmatic 
than hierarchic in its character. Thomas Aquinas 
is, therefore, the first who (about 1274) discusses in 
detail in his theological system. the question of the 
dogmatic authority of the Pope, of which Peter 
Lombard as late as 1150 says nothing in his 
theological compendium. It is true that Aquinas 
speaks somewhat hesitatingly, taking some account 
of the ancient view ; but still he already has the 
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theory, according to which the Pope is the source 
of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the supreme 
judge in matters of faith; and Thomas Aquinas 
became, thanks to the Pope and the great Monastic 
Orders of the Middle Ages, Dictator in the theo- 
logical world. Here, then, we see the connection 
between the controversy respecting the Fzlogue 
and the papal Infallibility. 

The reunion-scheme of the second Council of 
Lyons was a failure: the reunion accomplished at 
the Council of Florence in 1439, essentially for 
political reasons, had no lasting success. Ὁ 

In the Western Church that tendency now gained 
the upper hand, which attained on the 18th of July, 
1870, a. definite conclusion. Efforts were steadily 
directed towards a practical introduction into the 
Western Church of the papal system (which claims 
for the Pope all power of jurisdiction, so that he 
alone is the source of it, and every one else pos- 
sesses in the Church only such power as is directly 
or indirectly committed to him by the Pope), and 
in connection with this the Infallibility of the 
Pope, in respect to which even a General Council 
has henceforth merely the significance of an advising 
body. Inthis direction since the second half of the 


15th century activity has been uninterrupted. When, | 


owing to the Reformation, a great part of Western 
Christendom, especially in Germany and England, 
became separated from the Pope, here also it was 
the Papal system which was the chief reason for 
the schism, and the thing which specially prevented 
an understanding. With regard to other dogmatic 
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questions an understanding would have been pos- 
sible ; the attempt could not but be wrecked on 
the absolute authority of the Pope. 

Soon after the Reformation the Order of the 
Jesuits arose, which set itself as its special task to 
introduce the papal system in flesh and blood 
among the nations of the West,—not perhaps out 
of a Platonic love for that system, but because this 
was the most advantageous means of attaining to 
universal dominion. The papal system once realised, 
and Rome ruled by the Jesuits, then they would 
rule the whole Church. 

The Dominicans also, who for a long time received 
influential positions in Rome (especially in the Index- 
Congregation and the Inquisition), made this their 
aim: but their partiality for the papal system, which 
theirgreat theologian, Thomas Aquinas, had founded, 
was more sincere than that of the Jesuits. These 
two Orders, until about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, were the chief supporters of the papal system. 

During all this time this system met with much 
opposition in the Western Church. But this was 
gradually quashed. It maintained itself longest in 
France, in the University of Paris and among the 
great majority of the Bishops and Clergy. The 
Roman party laboured long to overthrow the inde- 
pendence of the French Church. To show this in 
detail would carry us too far. But the death-knell 
of the Gallican Liberties was in reality not sounded 
until the 18th of July, 1870, In particular the so- 
called Jansenist controversies were adroitly used to 
set aside the Gallican views, which found their ex- 
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pression in the Four Articles of 1682. To this end. 
the Cardinals, who were ministers, and the women, 
who in such matters always had great influence 
m France, had specially contributed. By the Revo-. 
lution of 1789-94 the French Church was for a 
time annihilated. She raised herself again, and it 
seemed as if she had again entered upon her Galli- 
can inheritance also. But it only seemed so. In 
1802—4 Napoleon I. was the Pope’s best ally, and 
with his help Pius VII. carried into effect one of 
the most splendid manceuvres ;—with one stroke 
of the pen he set aside the whole French Episco- 
pate. 

Theoretically speaking, at any rate one pillar of 
the Gallican system, and only one, was still stand- 
ing,—the express rejection of the papal Infallibility _ 
Accordingly, Rome and the Jesuits regarded it as 
their chief task to shatter this last pillar also. 

Looks were directed to Germany also at the 
same time. As I heard in Rome in 1859 from the 
mouth of many Prelates and of Pius IX. himself, 
the greatest mistrust was felt in Rome towards 
German seience and German theology. As against 
this also it was found necessary .to establish the 
papal Infallibility as a rocher de bronze. 

The Vatican Council, therefore, had the task 
assigned to it of utterly annihilating the Gallican 
Church, and of bringing German science and learn- 
ing under the control of the Jesuits. 

You see, then, how the question before us 
respecting the Procession of the Holy Spirit hangs 
together with questions of far wider reach. 
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In previous discussions something has already 
been said respecting the various expressions which 
have to be considered in reference to this question. 
The Greek Fathers hold the expression διὰ τοὺ Ylor 
to be more correct than the Latin Fiitogue. Against 
this latter the consideration was raised, that in de- 
fining the relation of Divine Persons to one another, 
the difference of relation between the Holy Ghost 
and the Father and between the Holy Ghost and 
the Son must be kept in view, a condition which 
was not fulfilled in the expression @ Patre Filiogue 
proceait. ‘The function of being the origin of the 
personal existence of the Holy Ghost belonged to 
the Father alone. In reference to this the Con/fessio 
Orthodoxa says, that the Holy Spirit goes out from 
the Father alone, ὡς ἐκ πηγῆς τῆς θεότητος, With this 
explanatory clause we can say so also, For what 
the Son contributes to the originating of the Holy 
Spirit, He has from the Father, so that the act of — 
producing the Holy Spirit is an act of the Father, 
Who thereby makes use of the Son, so to speak, 
as an instrument. ἡ 

In the controversy between Greeks and Latins 
there were at the same time, as has been said, 
more things in debate than the question about the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit. This explains how 
it was that both sides mistrusted every word οἱ 
their opponents, and ever suspected that there was 
something behind. Thus the Latins sometimes 
unreasonably rejected the διὰ rod Υἱοῦ, and the 
Greeks on their side sometimes regarded with 
mistrust perfectly guileless expressions of the 
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Latins. I grant that the Greeks had more reason 
for mistrust than the Latins. At any rate, all we 
on the present occasion have no arriéres pensées, . 
and therefore have no reason to mistrust one 
another. _ 

One more point let me notice once more. In 
theological niatter in the more narrow sense, in 
the theological points which relate directly to God. 
the Western Church is the disciple of the Eastern, 
even in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Latin 
literature of the first centuries is in this respect 
wholly dependent on the Greek. It has no 
thorough discussion of this doctrine to shew 
before the end of the 4th century, when the 
writings of Basil and Didymus became known. in 
the West through Ambrose and Jerome. The 
turns of expression, which the Latin Fathers use, 
are for a long time not their own, but are borrowed 
from the Greeks. The only one who, as in other 
fields, so also in the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
exhibits a certain amount of originality, is 
Augustine. But he often speaks more in the 
form, of a conjecture than with dogmatic decisive- 
ness. At any rate, the whole primitive form οἱ 
doctrine in the West stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the doctrine of the Greek Fathers. The 
keen opposition between the form of doctrine.in 
the East and in the West is a product of later 
times. 

Ossinin—I find myself in an unpleasant situa- 
tion in having to speak after so eloquent an ad- 
dress in a language not my own. I am commis- 
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sioned by the members of my own communion to 
offer a few remarks on the schema which was put 
into our hands yesterday. The members of the 
Eastern Church, which this year is represented . 
much more numerously, and in more of its branches 
than last, discussed this schema yesterday, and | 
am rejoiced at being able to say that it has met 
with much sympathy, and has given a fresh support 
to our hopes for an understanding, for which we are 
Striving withaut any arridres penstes. As regards 
details I am commissioned to make some obser- 
vations, which I will lay before you, after I have 
read the schema itself. It runs as follows :-— 

“We believe and teach that, in the Holy Tri- 
nity, there is only one Principle [ἀρχή], and that 
this Principle, both of the Son and also of the Holy 
Ghost, is the Father,—the word ἀρχή being under- 
stood in accordance with the explanation of John 
of Damascus, that that alone is an ἀρχή, which is - 
ἄναρχον. 

“We acknowledge that. the Eastern Church has 
perfect right to hold fast to the expression, ‘the 
Spirit goes out from the Father,’ in that by going 
out [ἐκπορεύεσθαι it understands that primordial 
Divine activity, in virtue of which the Son, en- 
dowed with the power of mission,—and also the 
Spirit coincidently,—is from the Father. 

“We admit that the relation of the Son to the 
Spirit is not exactly the same as that of the 
Father to the Spirit, because paternity in the wider 
sense, or the. property of being the source of the 
Divine Persons, does not belong to the Son, but 
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only to the Father. To this extent, therefore, the 
᾿ Eastern Church is justified in rejecting the ex- 
pression procedere ab utrogue or a Patre Filtoque, 
inasmuch as it connects with ἐκπορεύεσθαι, a sense 
different from the Latin procedere—viz., that of the 
causative power which belongs only to the Father 
[μόνος γὰρ αἴτιος ὁ Πατήρ], whereas the Latins left 
the difference between the action of the Father 
and that of the Son in reference to the Holy Spi- 
rit unnoticed, and had in view only the common con- 
currence,—the united agency of the Father and 
the Son in producing the Holy Spirit, in their 
brocedere ab utroque. 

“ Respecting the temporal mission of the Spirit 
through Son and Father there is no difference of 
doctrine between the East and West.” 


On the first proposition I remark that the word 
᾿ ἄναρχον is ambiguous ; it is used [1] of the Godhead 
in general, of all three Persons, in opposition to 
the world, the existence of which had a beginning ; 
[2] specially of the Father in contradistinction to 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. John of Damascus 
therefore adds ἀναΐτιος. 

. Doéollinger—We can add ἀναίτιος also. 

᾿ Ossinin.—On the second proposition I remark 
that ἐκπορεύεσθαι is only used of the relation of the 
Father to the Holy Ghost, not of the relation 
of the Father to the Son. The word “primor- 
dial” is, according to the view of some of us, 
not admissible, because it pre-supposes a se- 
condary Divine activity. Again the expression, 
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“ power of mission,” is not well chosen here. The 
“mission” of the Holy Spirit through the Son is 
something temporal, because an effect of the work 
of redemption, but here, by “ power of mission, ’ 
something which has belonged to the Son from all 
eternity—viz., the ἐκπορεύεσθαι, is manifestly in- 
tended, 

The word “ paternity,” which occurs in the third 
proposition, we use only in relation of the Father 
to the Son, not of the relation of the Father to 
the Holy Spirit. 

Dollinger—What you have there is “ paternity 
in the wider sense.” 

Ossinin—We shquid prefer to see the word 
avoided, because it is not quite accurate. More- 
over, it is here superfluous, for along with it we 
have “or the property of being the source of the 
Divine Persons,”—it would be more correct to say, 
“of being the source of a Divine Person.” Again, 
the word “exactly,” in the sentence ‘that the re- . 
lation of the Son to the Spirit is not exactly the 
same as that of the Father to the Spirit,” we should 
prefer to see omitted, on account of its indefinite- 
ness and elasticity—That the Latins connect a 
different sense with procedere from that connected 
with ἐκπορεύεσθαι, can in general not be maintained. 
No doubt it is possible to distinguish the two ex- 
pressions; but as a matter of fact the Latins, at 
any rate, have not always distinguished them. The 
ἐκπορεύεσθαι in the Symbolum is translated by 
procedere, and in all attempts at reunion not a word 
was ever said about distinguishing the two expres- 
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sions. No doubt some Latin Fathers, especially 
Augustine, have given procedere a wider significa- 
tion than that which ἐκπορεύεσθαι has; but it is not 
possible to say generally that the Latins connected 
another meaning with procedere. In confining our 
attention to primitive times, we cannot take proce- 
dere in a different sense from ἐκπορεύεσθαι. It was 
in the East, as Dr. v. Dollinger also has reminded 
us, that the part of Christian doctrine, which one 
calls theology in its narrower sense—the doctrine . 
of the nature of God, of the Trinity, and of the 
Incarnation—was first and most thoroughly treated, 
and the more ancient Latin Fathers are in this re- 
spect essentially dependent on the Greek. Augus- 
tine did not know much Greek, and connects him- 
self less with the Greek Fathers. This explains 
how it is that Augustine comes forward with a 
signification for procedere, which does not exactly 
coincide with ἐκπορεύεσθαι, whereas in earlier times 
the word was used simply as a translation of 
ἐκπορεύεσθαι. At any rate, it cannot be said in gene- 
ral that the Eastern Church connects with ἐκπὸ- 
ρεύεσθαι a sense differerit from the Latin procedere. 

Finally, I would remark that in the last propo- 
sition of the schema instead of “through Son and 
Father,” it would be better to say “ through Father 
and Son.” 

Dollinger.— This statement, made in the name of 
the Orientals, touches only the preliminaries of our 
discussion. I think that, unless we are compelled 
to do so, we will not stop at the criticism of ex- 
pressions. When we are clear about ἐκπορεύεσθαι, 
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we can leave the meaning of procedere entirely un- 
disturbed. We would, if so doing would make an 
understanding easier, avoid the word procedere alto- 
gether, and translate ἐκπορεύεσθαι by exire, progredt 
or another similar word. It is often difficult to 
find a Latin equivalent for a Greek theological 
term. I need only mention the misunderstandings 
which in ancient times have been connected with 
the expressions ὑπόστασις, πρόσωπον, and persona. 
In our present question also misunderstandings 
have before now arisen, because the Latins did not 
always rightly observe what meaning lay in the 
Gteek ἐκπορεύεσθα. The chief thing is to under- 
stand one another respecting the part which the 
Son takes in the eternal production of the Holy 
Spirit ; everything else is but the borderland of 
the main question. According to the Western doc- 
trine the Son may not be excluded from the Trini- 
tarian act of producing the Holy Spirit. If that is 
acknowledged, an understanding cannot be very 
difficult. 

It is quite correct that, in regard to theology in 
its narrower sense the Greek Fathers can claim 
precedence of the Latin. We on our sides are 
more than ready to abide by the expressions ot 
the Greek Fathers. Accordingly, I have laid be- 
fore the Orientals the sketch of a Confession ot 
Faith respecting the Holy Ghost, which follows 
entirely the expressions of the Greek Fathers,* I 
propose that we should go into this more closely. 


* See above, p. 15, 16. 
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We on our side will leave it to the Orientals to 
decide with which patristic passages respecting 
the Holy Ghost we should begin. 

I wish to call attention once more to some words 
of S. Maximus in the epistle to Marinus, the great 
importance of which has been recognised by Pro- 
copowitsch also. I may remark in passing that, 
in this field also, many forgeries have doubtless 
been perpetrated, but that the genuineness of the 
passage in question from S. Maximus is indisput- 
able. He notices that there is no real difference 
between Greeks and Latins respecting the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit ; that the Latins no doubt used 
a mode: of expression different from the Greek, 
but that they had good reasons for doing so.* Let 
Ὁ} unite ourselves with the time when peace and 
agreement still prevailed between the two Churches, 
and let us leave on one side the form which the 
point of controversy assumed in later times ; for the 


* Max. Conf. Ep. ad Marimum (Op. II, 70; Migne, 91, 136); 
Συμφώνους παρήγαγον χρήσεις τῶν “Ρωμαίων, πατέρων, ἔτι 
γε μὴν καὶ Κυρίλλου ᾿Αλεξανδρείας ἐκ τῆς πονηθείσης αὐτῷ 
eis τὸν εὐαγγελιστὴν ἅγιον Ἰωάννην ἱερᾶς πραγματείας, ἐξ 
ὧν οὐκ αἰτίαν τὸν Ὑἱὸν ποιοῦντας τοῦ Πνεύματος σφᾶς 
αὐτοὺς ἀπέδειξαν’ μίαν γὰρ ἴσασιν Yiov καὶ Πνεύματος 
τὺν Πατέρα αἰτίαν, τοῦ μὲν κατὰ τὴν γέννησιν, Τοῦ δὲ κατὰ 
τὴν ἐκπόρευσιν ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα τὸ δ αὐτοῦ προϊέναι δηλώσωσι 
καὶ ταύτῃ τὸ συναφὲς τῆς οὐσίας καὶ ἀταράλλακτον παρα- 
στήσωσιν. Cp. Sylvester and Pusey in the preface to the. 
‘‘ Commentary on the Gospel according to 5. John,” by S. 


Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria. Oxford, 1874. Vol. I., p. 
XXXVIl. 
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polemical theologians on either side have not 
always held fast to the doctrine of the Fathers, 
and have frequently been guilty of the ἀμετρία τῆς 
ἀνθολκῆς. 

In the next Conference, therefore, I think we 
may discuss the doctrine of the Fathers. 

A delbert.—I have come hither to see something 
of the una sancta ecclesia and of the communio 
sanctorum, for which my heart beats warmly, al- 
though I stand somewhat alone in my theological 
views in the Evangelical Church of Bavaria. I 
have the warmest interest in the Old Catholic 
cause, for this, among other reasons, because I see 
that the Old Catholics are striving to bring about 

a reunion of Confessions. The proceedings of to- 
day have shewn me that the Old Catholics and the 
Orientals have already come nearer to an under- 
standing. Allow me, however, to remind you that 
in this case, the goal is not to be reached with 
dogma alone, but only with dogma and ethics 
together. It is πίστις διὰ ἀγαπῆς ἐνεργουμένη that we 
want; science without love is of the Evil One. 
In the effort to re-establish the communion of 
saints we ought to allow ourselves to be held back 
by nothing, not even by dogmatism and confes- 
sionalism. 

Dollinger.—I think it is love which has brought 
us all here, in some cases from a great distance, 
in order to discuss our dogmatic and confessional 
differences in the spirit of peace and love. 
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FOURTH CONFERENCE, 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 13TH—AFTERNOON® 


Dittlinger.— ast year we proposed that the /7/io- 
gue should be the subject of discussion for this 
years Conference, Owing to the fact that the 
Orientals have now been here for some days, the 
discussion has already begun. I will presently 
report what has been done; but, first of all, I would 
lay before you a letter from the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, and also one from Mr. Gladstone.f 

Dillinger—Last year the Orientals did not ex- 
press an opinion on the question of the validity 
of Inglish Orders, We must consider whether 
thik point shall be raised again now, at a time 
when Orlental theologians are present at an assem- 
bly inthe West in greater numbers than has been 
the case for centuries, and also whether this shall 
he done by myself or by one of the English, Per- 
haps it would be best for us not to make it a mat- 
ter of discussion, but for me to lay before the 
Orlentals, who have scarcely occupied themselves 
ay yet with this question, the grounds for the 
validity of English orders, 

Lhe Rishop of Gibraltar—t hold it to be inad- 
missible ta make the validity of English Orders a 


wee ie me 


* 'Theay proceedings were conducted in English. 
tT The letters of the Rishap of Winchester and Mr. Glad- 


atane will be found ia the Appendix. 
b 
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subject for discussion. We English have in this 
matter no kind of doubt, and would rather not 
assume a position which might seem to imply that 
the matter is doubtful. Moreover, the question 
has found a practical solution on the side of the 
Orientals to this extent, that the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the Archbishop of Smyrna, when 
I was in the East a little while ago, greeted me as 
a Bishop of a sister Church. But we have now a 
very favourable opportunity of stating the question 
in the presence of the Orientals, and no one can do 
this better than Dr. Dollinger. 

Langdon.—I remember that last year the Bishop 
Pittsburgh spoke very much to the same effect as 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. 

Howson and Liddon.—It is very desirable that 
Dr. Déllinger should again lay before the Orientals 
the points on which the question turns, 

Dollinger—I have now to report to you what 
has been done thus far with regard to the Fz/o- 
gue. It is well known that the Orientals attach 
great importance to their form of doctrine re- 
specting the dogma of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, and regard it as a sure unassailable bul- 
wark, Negotiation on this point is, therefore, very 
difficult. In what we Germans have hitherto done 
in dealing with the Orientals we have assumed 
the assent of the members of the English Church. 
We have, moreover, declared to the Orientals that in 
this question we are at onewith all Western Churches. 

We can, it seems to me, without injury to the 
dogma, go very far in making concessions re- 
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specting phraseology. Last year we admitted 
that the Fi/ogue was an illegal addition to the 
Symbolum, and that the acceptancé of it could 
not be required of the Orientals. We have just 
now declared ourselves ready to recognise the 
authority of the Fathers, especially the Greek 
Fathers, in this qustion. We have laid before the 
Orientals a kind of Creed, which is entirely com- 
posed in the words of the Fathers, especially of 
the Greek Fathers, which will form the subject of 
our discussion with them to-morrow. I have some | 
copies here to place in your hands, and will now 
translate it into English.* 

In this declaration the words ἐκπορεύεσθαι and 
procedere have been avoided. The two expressions 
are not synonymous. We can say ἐκ Πατρὸς ἐκπο- 
ρεύεται without giving up the proposition, procedit 
ex Patre per Filium or Filioque. We can even admit 
the expression of the Confessio Orthodoxa, ἐκ πο- 
peveras ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς μόνου, if it is properly explained, or 
if ὡς ἐκ πηγῆς τῆς θεότητος be added or mentally sup- 
plied. The Father is the sole πηγὴ τῆς θεότητος, 
and the Son has what He is from the Father, in- 
cluding the quality in virtue of which the Son par- 
ticipates in the production of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
far the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father in a 
different sense from that in which He proceeds 
from the Son, and this proceeding from the Father 
the Greeks denote by ἐκπορεύεσθαι. The Latins use 
procedere, to say the least, not always in this sense 


* This was done. For the document see pp. 15, 16. 
D-2 
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of ἑκπορεύεσθα. When they say. that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds also from the Son, they do not by 
this mean to deny that He does not proceed from 
the Son in the same sense as that in which He 
proceeds from the Father who gave to the Son the 
ἐνεργεία πνευστική. | 
It has been proposed to fight out the contro- 
versy on purely exegetical grounds. I do not 
think that we can attain our end in this way. 
For centuries it has been’ impressed upon the 
Orientals in their schools, and in their daily life, 
that their doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit is a bulwark to be defended with all pos- 
sible energy. Yet the Orientals staying here sin- 
cerely wish to come to an understanding with us, 
We need not give up hope that an understanding 
-upo the old point of difference will be successfully 
attained, but we must be prudent and patient. 
Meyrick—If the word ἐκπορεύεσθαι be taken in 
the sense just explained, we can certainly concede 
to the Orientals the ἐκ rot Πατρὸς μόνου. To some 
extent I regard the “Confession of Faith,” which 
has just been laid before us not without anxiety, . 
because I can scarcely believe that the Orientals 
will accept it. It is, however, well adapted to 
shew the Orientals that our form of the doctrine 
is in harmony with the Fathers and orthodox. 
Dollinger—There are two positions which we 
might assume towards the Orientals ; first, we might 
attempt, like the Roman theologians, to convict 
them of a kind of heresy ;—that, of course, we 
cannot wish to do; secondly, we can attempt to 
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convince them that the Western form οἱ doctrine 
is admissible, and may be tolerated and left un- 
condemned by the Eastern Church. In this case 
we no doubt set ourselves a much more humble 
task ; but for all that it is probably the right way 
to an understanding. | 

Liddon.—The “ Confession of Faith respecting 
the Holy Spirit,” laid before us by Dr. Dollinger, 
is a work which deserves our deepest gratitude. 
This series of quotations, taken exclusively from 
writers of the Greek Church, seems to me a suffh- 
cient proof of the doctrine respecting the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to the Eternal Son as it is taught 
by the Western Church. 

In fact, we Westerns can feel ourselves at home 
with S. Cyril of Alexandria, or with S. Epiphanius, 
no less than with S. Angustine or S. Hilary. And, 
although a certain divergence may be remarked in — 
S. Basil the Great, yet he also contributes mate- 
rial to promote the cause of Christian Unity. My 
English brethren will certainly be as sincerely 
grateful as I am to the President and his learned 
colleagues for this excellent work, and yet think it 
quite natural that the Orientals should feel some 
hesitation in giving their assent to it. | 
_ With regard to Professor Ossinin’s observations 
on Dr. Dollinger’s other paper,* I may be allowed 
to remark, that, in spite of what he urged, the 
distinction of meaning between fprocedere and 
ἐκπορεύεσθαι is made on good grounds. It may be 


* See above, p. 28. 
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that in earlier times this distinction was often over- 
looked. Itwas often thought, that every Greek word 
had its exact Latin equivalent. How incorrect this 
assumption was, has been already shown; it has 
more than once done mischief to Christian theology. 
The word ὑπόστασις, for instance, is not accurately 
rendered by persona, persona corresponds exactly to 
πρόσωπον, and ὑπόστασις would have been better 
translated by sudbszstentia. If the Greeks have a 
right to define the meaning of ἐκπορεύεσθαι, procedere 
is a Western word, and the Westerns have to 
assign its exact signification. In the word procedere 
there does not lie, as in ἐκπορεύεσθαι, the idea of 
Cause, or source, as the starting point of the action. 
Therefore ἐκπορεύεσθαι exactly denotes the eternal 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father, procedere 
the eternal relation of the Holy Spirit to the Son. 
If the Greek word says too much in reference to 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son, 
the Latin word seems to say too little, fully to. 
express the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father. 
I hope that after more careful consideration this 
distinction will be recognised: at any rate it may 
help to set aside misconceptions. But in regard to 
the objections made to Dr. Dollinger’s paper, I 
venture to suggest a shorter formula, which perhaps 
may serve as the basis of an understanding :— 
“The Holy Ghost proceeds eternally from the 
Father alone, in the sense that the Father alone is 
the Fountain of Deity, but He also proceeds eter- 
nally, as we believe, through the Son. While for 
ourselves—subject to the future decision of a truly 
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CEcumenical Council—we retain the formula that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, we do not believe that there are two Principles 
or two Causes in the Godhead ; but we believe in 
One Principle and One Cause.” 

Thus we begin with a concession, in accepting 
the ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς μόνον of the Confessio Orthodoxa. 
This expression does not belong to the patristic 
period, but to that period of Oriental theology 
which may be called scholastic. It can, however, 
be accepted in the sense in which, as a matter of 
fact, it has never been denied, in the sense that in 
the mystery of the Divine Life the Father alone is 
the Fountain of Deity. With this we are in perfect 
harmony when we add, that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds eternally through the Son, and even when we 
maintain our Western formula, according to which 
He proceeds from the Father azd the Son. For 
He proceeds from the Son, not as from a second 
Cause or a second Principle, but as from Him Who 
is consubstantial with the Father, through Whom 
He unceasingly proceeds from the Father. The. 
proposed formula closes with a rejection | of the 
idea of two Principles or Causes in the Godhead. 
The West has in former times repeatedly repudi- 
ated this error, but the repudiation cannot be 
made too often; for many Orientals, it appears, 
cannot rid themselves of the idea that this error 
stands in necessary connection with our doctrine of 
the Progession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son. | 

Dollinger—If Dr. Liddon’s propositions are 
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accepted, I will translate them into German and 
lay them before the Orientals as expressing the 
convictions of the English and Americans here 
present. In one point the attitude of the German 
Old Catholics towards this question and that of 
the English appear to me to be somewhat different. 
The English lay more weight on the maintenance 
of the customary Western formula of the Fi/oque 
than the Germans do, who do not attach so much 
value to the words, and would be willing instead of 
them to adopt the διὰ τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ, which the Fathers 
use, and which gives less offence to the Greeks. 
May. —We have the Fihogue in our liturgy, and 
it would give great offence to educated laymen if 
the ancient and customary form were given up. 
The question is, whether intercommunion is not 
possible on the terms that each church should 
retain its form of the Creed. That we on our side 
have no prejudice against the Eastern form of it, 
has been shown in the case of the visit of the 
Archbishop of Syra to the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
also by a recent decision of Convocation. At the 
Council of Florence, Marcus, Bishop of Ephesus, 
conceded that the Westerns might retain the Filioque 
in their Hymns, &c., only not in the Creed. 
Howson.—I do not believe that the removal of 
the /i/ioque would be at all dangerous to the Faith. 
On the other hand, I know cases in which the un- 
lawful addition of the /iliogue has caused religious 
doubts. I know one clergyman who on account 
of such doubts was unable for twenty years to do. 
any duty. Dr. Dollinger’s propositions are prefer- 
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able to those of Canon Liddon, because they express 
the theological truth without disturbing the liturgical . 
formula. Perhaps also the following shorter stateé- 
ment is preferable to Canon Liddon’s :-— 

“While the Orientals [are left free to] retain 
their customary formula, ἐκ τοῦ Πατρός, and while 
the Westerns [are left free to] retain their longer 
formula, ἐκ rot Πατρός καὶ τοῦ Υἱοῦ, both agree that 
the formula ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς διὰ τοῦ Υἱοῦ expresses accu- 
rately the theological truth held by both.* | 


FIFTH CONFERENCE. _ 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 13TH—MORNING., 


Dollinger—I have very great pleasure in being 

able to announce to the meeting that now the 
Church of the Kingdom of Greece also is repre- 
sented here by the Archbishop of Syra and by 
Professors Damalas and Rhossis from Athens. 
- To-day also I shall venture to preface our delibe- 
rations with one or two general observations. They 
relate to the change which the decrees of July 18th, 
1870, have made in the relation of the Oriental to the 
Roman Catholic Church. | 

Before 1870 the Oriental Church was invariably 
regarded as merely separated from the Roman 
Catholic Church by a schism, not as a Church 


* Dean Howson afterwards struck out the words placed 
within brackets. 
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that had lapsed into heresy. The “Greek Schism ” 
and the “ Greek Schismatical Church” were the 
recognised names for it even with the Roman 
Curia. It was not accused of formal heresy, and 
its members were therefore, not like heretics, liable 
to all those consequences which Roman Canon Law 
attaches to heresy. A Greek going over to the 
Roman Church had no need to make a formal 
abjuration of errors, but merely to give his assent 
to the so-called Tridentine Creed. Even by the 
Inquisition, Orientals were not treated as heretics, 
although all Churches that were the offspring of 
the Reformation were from the first treated as 
heretical. Hence members of these, if they went 
over to the Roman Church, required a formal 
A bsolutio a crimine hereseos, which even a Bishop 
cannot give without special authority from the 
Pope. 

Until the year 1870, therefore, the Oriental 
Church, both theoretically and practically, stood 
in a position altogether different from the Pro- 
testant Churches as regards the Roman Catholic 
Church. The great revolution of the year 1870 
has made an essential change in this respect. Two 
Articles of Faith were put forth at the Vatican 
Council, one of the universal and absolute dominion 
of the Pope over all baptised Christians, and the 
_ other of the infallibility of the Pope in all questions 
relating to faith and morals. Thus two new here- 
sies have arisen ; for the denial of these two propo- 
sitions is upon Roman principles heresy. And all 
Churches which have not accepted the Articles of 
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Faith of the year 1870 are now heretical, although 
hitherto they have been only schismatical. Hence 
since 1870 the Oriental Churches have been exactly 
in the same relation to the Roman Church as the 
Churches produced by the Reformation, and as we 
Old Catholics. 

Such a change may well be called a revolution. 
This enormous change affects, moreover, entire 
Churches of the Roman Communion, which by 
accepting the Vatican decrées have abandoned 
their former doctrine ; ¢,g., the Gallican Church of 
former centuries, All the notable theologians of 
this Church, if they lived now, and taught what 
they taught in their own day, would be heretics ; 
even the men of whom the French Church was 
otherwise so proud,—Lannoi, Dupin, Bossuet, &c. 
Why, if Bossuet were living now, he would have 
to be regarded not as a simple heretic, but as an 
hereticus dogmatizans, as the Inquisition calls the 
teachers and leaders among heretics, those who 
seduce others into heresy; for he devoted the best 
part of his life to the defence of the four Gallican 
Articles, which, according to the Vatican decrees, 
are undoubtedly heretical. 

The rent which the Vatican Council has produced 
in the whole Church is such as has not been known 
in the whole history of the Church. An under- 
standing, or an approximation of those parts of the 
Church which have been sundered by this rent is 
not possible. The Roman Church, or (as we must 
now call it) the Vatican Church, can in future allow 
union with her only on condition that the Vatican 
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decrees are first of all accepted. For all οἱ us the 
reunion of the separated Churches was the object 
of our longing ; we all have ever held fast the hope 
that the promise of our Saviour of one flock under 
Him as the one Shepherd would still in spite of all 
be fulfilled. If the 180 millions of Roman Catholics 
_ did really believe the Vatican decrees, then it 
would be arrant folly even so much as to speak of 
reunion. 

But the elevation of the Pope to be the infallible 
judge of faith and morals has still further conse- 
quences. The Roman Catholic Church has thereby 
maintained a doctrine as its own which is rejected 
‘ by all other Churches,—the doctrine that dissenters 
from its creed may not be tolerated, that compulsion 
and violence against such is not only allowed but 
enjoined. If, in places where they have the power 
to do so, dissenters are not as a matter of fact 
treated with oppression and violence, this is the 
result of prudential considerations with reference 
to external circumstances. In principle the sup- 
pression of dissenters has to be regarded as a 
duty, for it is enjoined in a series of papal bulls, 
which now have to be regarded as infallible deci- 
sions. We German theologians have in former 
days always maintained that it was not the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church that those 
who dissented from it should be suppressed, 
although it must be admitted that, as a matter 
of fact, Popes and other ecclesiastical potentates 
had been guilty of such attempts at suppression, 
For fifty years I taught this. Catholic theologians 
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in England and other lands have taught the same. 
If Spanish and Italian theologians taught other- 
‘wise, that was the result of special circumstances, 
into which we cannot now enter. But all Roman 
Catholic theologians must now proclaim it as the 
doctrine of their Church, that the exercise of force 
against dissenters is lawful and obligatory: for 
what the Popes have taught in this respect has 
since July 18th, 1870, to be regarded as the dog- 
matic teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The suppression and persecution of dissenters 
has been practised at times by members of all the 
Churches represented here to-day. If there were 
any Mennonites or Quakers present, they perhaps 
. might dispute that with regard to their own reli- 
gious communities; but then they have never had 
the power of suppressing others. But the Oriental 
Churches have never put it forth as a doctrine that 
one may and must suppress dissenters. In the 
papal communion, on the other hand, this doctrine 
must now be regarded as indisputable truth, and 
the maintenance of freedom of conscience as 
heresy. | 
The connection of this doctrine with the Vatican 
decrees cannot possibly be denied. Before 1870 
the Jesuits made systematic preparation for it. In 
various writings, especially in the Czvilta Cattolica, 
they put forth the doctrine that the maintenance 
of freedom of conscience is heretical; and they 
said plainly enough that the proclamation of the 
Pope’s Infallibility had this further object, to con- 
firm this tenet of theirs, and to make the doctrine 
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of the lawfulness or duty of employing force against 
dissenters into a dogma. 

Gentlemen, you are now in a position to under- 
stand the significance of two events which took 
place in the years immediately preceding the 
Vatican Council. Josaphat Kunczewicz, Arch- 
bishop of Polock, was, towards the end of the 
16th century, the chief instrument in the violent 
oppression of those who belonged to the Greek 
Church in Poland, and in carrying out the union 
planned by the Jesuits. In this work of violence 
he was murdered. Well, some years before the 
Vatican Council this man was canonised, after the 
circumstances of his death had been carefully 
examined. But before any one is declared a saint 
the writings and speeches of the person are ex- 
amined as to their orthodoxy ; it follows, therefore, 
that in the case of Archbishop Josaphat nothing 
was discovered at which offence was taken in 
Rome. In order that the West might not be left 
behind, about the same time Peter Arbues was 
canonised, a man at that time scarcely known out- 
side Spain, who at the beginning of the 16th 
century was killed by the relations of his victims 
on account of his severity in the persecution of 
heretics. These canonisations are manifestly all of 
one piece with the sanction given by the Vatican 
Council to the doctrine that violent measures 
against dissenters are lawful. 

Since 1870, therefore, two great utterly dissevered 
masses have confronted one another in the Christian 
world,—the 180 millions of Roman Catholics and 
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the opponents of papal Infallibility. It is of 
course not to be supposed that all those 180 mil- 
lions believe in the Vatican decrees: they have, 
however, provisionally accepted the new dogmas 
tacitly or apparently. This cannot last. We are 
now standing at the beginning of great changes in 
the Roman Catholic Church. I hold it to be im- 
possible that the Vatican decrees should really 
become the law of thought for 180 millions of 
Christians, some of them the most highly civilised 
nations. In the Roman Catholic Church there is 
fuel enough; the time will come when first here, 
then there, it will catch fire. Then we shall see 
whether 180 millions of men are seriously in earnest 
in meaning to believe in the truth of the Vatican 
decrees as firmly “as in the existence of God :” for 
that is what, as an English infallibilist Bishop has 
said, is required of those who belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church. If I understand anything of 
history, and I have grown old in studying and 
teaching it, that is simply and absolutely impos- 
sible. 

These 180 millions of Roman Catholics the rest 
of us have to confront. Above all the Oriental 
Churches ; which stand firmly upon their ancient 
basis, and remain staunch to their apostolic tradi- 
tions ; which have never made Articles of Faith, 
and in their whole history have nothing to show, 
which could even remotely be compared with the 
Vatican Council. Until Pius IX. in 1854 made a 
new dogma, that of the Immaculate Conception, 
even in the West it was an unheard-of thing that 
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new Articles of Faith couid be made. For fifty 
years I have been a Professor of theology, without 
ever once being censured by Rome or my own 
Bishop, and I have never taught the Infallibility of. 
the Pope or his Absolute Power; but have ever 
contended against it, and, like all other Roman 
Catholic Theologians, I have ever taught that the 
Church, to say nothing of the Pope, has no right 
to make new Articles of Faith; nay, that she her- 
self does not claim this power, But now, since 
1870, habemus confitentem, now it is openly avowed ; 
we are laying on believers a yoke which for centu- 
ries they have never borne; we can make dogmas 
also which contradict antiquity; instead of the 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, we 
have the casual teaching of the Bishops‘ or the in- 
fallible oracle in Rome. Now it is at once thought 
dangerous only so much as to mention Tradition 
and test a doctine by it. ΝΙΝ 
In confronting this gigantic opponent, the Vati- 
can Church, the other Churches come spontaneously 
nearer toone another. This is why, since 1870, all 
opponents of Infallibilism have yearned more than 
ever for an understanding with one another. But 
for 1870 we should probably not have met together 
here to-day to discuss our differences in the spirit 
of peace and love, and to endeavour to throw down 
the walls that separate us. | 


I remarked yesterday that it was not until the 
time of S. Maximus in the 7th century, that a dif- 
ference was observed between the East and the 
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West in the mode of representing the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. It is a fact very well worth re- 
marking that, even earlier than this, a difference of 
this kind is to be found among the Orientals them- 
selves. The Council of Ephesus in 431 condemned 
a creed of the Nestorians, containing the following 
expression directed against Cyril of Alexandria: 
οὐδὲ δὲ Ὑἱοῦ τὴν ὕπαρξιν εἰληφός, and Theodoret of 
Cyrus accuses Cyril of blasphemy, for teaching 
what was denied in this Nestorian Symbolum, that 
the Holy Ghost received His existence through the 
Son.* As that Nestorian Symbolum was con- 
demned at Ephesus, so also were the writings of 
Theodoret, containing that charge against Cyril, 
condemned at the fifth General Council, whereas 
the writings of Cyril have always been regarded 
in the Oriental Church as witnesses to the true doc- 
trine. 

Later on the expression “out of the Son” was 
regarded with disfavour in the Eastern Church, and 
from this point onwards the difference between the 
tw 2 Churches has (so far as I can see) developed more 
and more. But when Maximus and John of Da- 


— 


* The passage in Theodoret [Opp. iv. 718] runs thus : 
Ἴδιον δὲ τὸ Πνεῦμα εἰ μὲν ὡς ὁμοφνὲς καὶ ἐκ Πατρὸς ἐκπο. 
ρευόμενον ἔφη, συνομολογήσομεν καὶ ὡς εὐσεβῆ δεξόμεθα 
τὴν φωνήν' εἰ δὲ ὡς ἐξ Υἱοῦ ἡ 80 Υἱοῦ τὴν ὕπαρξιν ἔχον, 
ws βλάσφημον τοῦτο καὶ ὡς δυσσεβὲς ἀπορρίψομεν. Πισ- 
τεύομεν γὰρ τῷ κυρίῳ λεγοντὶ' τὸ Πνεῦμα, ὃ ἐκ τοῦ Πατρος 
ἐκπορεύται Cf. Sylvester, pp. 34, 35. Also Pearson on the 


Creed, 8th Article, 1 believe in theHoly Ghost. 
| E 
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mascus reject the expression “the Holy Spirit is 
out of the Son,” they go on to declare expressly, 
—and Maximus with the avowed intention of pro- 
tecting the Latin form of doctrine,—that in setting 
aside the expression “out of the Son” the partici- 
pation of the Son in the production of the Holy 
Spirit must not be excluded. Later on the Eastern 
and Latin representations of the doctrine of the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit may be compared to two 
streams going ever further and further part. If we go 
higher up, we come to the one stream from which 
they both proceeded. The first sign of a separation 
is to be found, as has been said, in 5. Maximus. 
The reason why the two parts have ever gone fur- 
ther and further apart is that foreign interests were 
intermingled, and the opposition was purposely 
intensified. But a certain amount of theological 
liberality may make an understanding even now 
possible. And by theological liberality, I mean 
that we should not slavishly bind ourselves to the 
technical theological expressions, and that neither 
side should wish to press upon the other its own 
modes of expression. 

Professor Ossinin has disputed the distinction 
which I made between ἐκπορεύεσθαι and procedere. 
And not unreasonably: I ought not to have said 
the Latins, but. some, and those the more acute 
Latins had used procedere in a somewhat different 
sense from ἐκπορεύεσθαι. 

In representing this doctrine, in which we stand 
face to face with the Divine Infinity, we all alike 
can but walk with stumbling or halting feet. To 
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all the expressions borrowed from finite things we 
must always add “but the expression must be un- 
derstood θεοπρεπῶς, in a manner worthy of the Al- 
mighty.” Perfectly adequate expressions are not in 
our power. Even the universally accepted expres- 
sion ὁμοούσιος at first, as is well known, produced. 
many misunderstandings and difficulties. We must 
beware, therefore, of being too stringent in matters 
of wording. | 

When Maximus and John of Damascus reject ‘ 
the expression that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Son, they wish to keep in view that the Holy 
Ghost is not of the Son in the same way that He 
is of the Father. In earlier times that expression: 
was used without hesitation: in the 7th century it. 
had begun to give offence in the East, because it 
was feared that the idea might slip in, that the. 
Holy Ghost is of the Son precisely in the sense 
that He is of the Father, an idea which would have. 
contradicted the fundamental conception that the 
Father is the ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγὴ τῆς θεότητος, a conception. 
sharply emphasised in the East, while in the West 
more stress was laid upon expressing the relation 
of the three Divine Persons to one another. 

In the passages from the Greek Fathers, which 1 
have collected and put together, distinct reference 
is made to an inner and essential relation between 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. In later times the 
Orientals have not held fast to this point, and have. 
specially emphasised two others; first, that the 
relation between the Father and the Holy Spirit is. 


unique and different from the relation between the 
Kk 2 
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Father and the Son ; secondly, that a relation exists 
between the Son and the Holy Spirit in respect to 
the temporal -mission. Thereupon all expressions 
of the Fathers respecting the essential relation be- 
tween the Son and the Holy Spirit were made to 
refer to this relation in respect to the temporal mis- 
sion. Professor Overbeck has called'my attention 
to the fact, that an assembly held at Constantino- 
ple, in answer to the Council of Florence, expressly 
declared that a co-operation of the Son is to be 
understood only of the temporal mission, πέμψις, of 
the Holy Spirit. I think that even Oriental theo- 
logians will allow that that is not the doctrine of 
the Fathers, but a later and one-sided develop- 
ment. ' . . 

Ossinin.—Dr. von Dollinger is perfectly right 
when he says that there has been a time when the 
object was to make the difference as sharp as pos- 
sible, and the chasm between us as deep as possi- 
ble. But we enter upon the question in altogether 
a different spirit. We sincerely wish for an under- 
standing, and rejoice over each step that brings us 
nearer to one another. 

We Orientals discussed yesterday among our- 
selves the Confession of Faith laid before us by 
Dr. von Déllinger. But it is difficult to master the 
rich material in a short time. The matter is ren- 
dered all the more difficult for us, because in the 
case of individual propositions of the Confession 
it is not stated where and in what connection they 
are found in the given Father. But, in interpreting 
a passage from a Father, the mere wording is not 
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the only thing to be considered. A thorough exe- 
gesis must, over and above this, observe the follaw- 
ing rules :—I. in explaining the less clear passages 
to. consider the more clear passages of the same 
Father; 2. to notice the connection in which the 
passage occurs ; 3. to consider also the special ob- 
ject which the author had in view in writing the 
treatise in question. Further, one must be carefully 
on one’s guard against reading one’s own ideas 2,220 
a passage ; and, in order to expound the teaching 
of the Fathers, one must not content oneself with 
isolated passages of isolated writers. 

Dr. von Dollinger quotes specially Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil and Cyril of Alexandria. 
We must arrange the Greek Fathers who treat of 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in three groups, 
The first group embraces Athanasius, Basil, and 
the two Gregorys, who wrote after the close of the 
Arian controversy against the Pneumatomachi. 
Cyril forms the centre of the second group, com- 
bating, as the representative of the Alexandrian 
school, the Nestorianism. which grew out of the 
Antiochian school after the second General Coun- 
cil. To the third school belong Maximus and John 
of Damascus, with whom the theological develop- 
ment closes. 

Even after the Council of Niczea Arianism had 
still to be combated. This was the work of Atha- 
nasius and the three Cappadocians. But they at 
the same time combated the Pneumatomachi, who 
disputed the Divinity of the Holy Spirit (as the 
Arians did that of the Son), and maintained that 
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there was an essential difference between the Son 
and the Holy Spirit ; and, after the essential unity of 
the Logos and the Father had been established, they 
disputed the essential unity of the Second and Third 
Divine Persons. (The Father does not here come 
under discussion). To meet this heresy the orthodox 
Fathers advanced that an essential unity was to be 
believed of the Second and the Third Persons, and 
that, therefore, Homousia with the Son was to be 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost just as the Homousia 
of the Son with the Father had been established. 
S. Athanasius devotes a letter, addressed to Sera- 
pion, specially to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
But, in accordance with his main object, he dis- 
cusses chiefly the Church’s dogma of the Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, and says but very little respect- 
ing the Procession. Nevertheless, he frequently 
mentions the Procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father, but (so far as I know) never once speaks 
of a Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son. 
Thus, for instance, he says, in the first letter to Se- 
rapion : “If they (those who blaspheme the Holy 
Ghost) thought rightly of the Logos, they would 
also think in a right manner of the Spirit, who 
proceeds from the Father and as belonging to the 
Son is given by Him (the Son) to the disciples and 
all who believe on Him.”* Similarly, in the third 
letter to Serapion—“ The Holy Ghost is of God 
and'‘is thus named. But, as the Son is not a crea- 
ture, because He is of God, and not out of nothing, 


* Ed. Migne 26, 533; see Sylvester, p. 28. 
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it follows of necessity that the Holy Spirit also is 
not a creature, for we confess that He also is of 
God.” 

The writings which Athanasius, Basil, and the 
two Gregorys, devote to the Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, contain altogether not a few passages which, 
taken by themselves, appear to confirm the opinion 
that the Holy Spirit received His existence from 
the Son. So, for instance, when Athanasius says in 
the first letter to Serapion, “If they (the heretics) 
would not call the Sona creature, on account of 
the unity of the Logos with the Father, why then 
do they call the Holy Spirit a creature, if the Holy 
Spirit has the same unity with the Son as the Son 
has with the Father ? The same relation of property, 
ἰδιότης, which we found in the case of the Son in 
reference to the Father, we find also in the case of 
the Spirit in reference to the Son. The same rela- 
tion: that exists between the Son and the Father 
‘subsists also between the Spirit and the Son. As 
the Son says, ‘ All that the Father hath is mine,’ 
so we find all this in the Spirit also through the 
Son.” 

These and similar expressions can no doubt be 
easily explained in the sense of the Fziogue: if the 
Spirit stands in the same relation to the Son as the 
Son to the Father, it appears that the simple con- 
clusion to be drawn is, that the Holy Ghost re- 
ceives His existence from the Son, just as the Son 
receives His existence from the Father. But if, 
instead of drawing arbitrary conclusions, we first 
grasp the reason why the Fathers of the 4th cen- 
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tury so often insist upon the unity of the Holy 
Spirit with the Son, we see the following ;—in as 
much as the representatives of the Church’s ortho- 
doxy are defending the doctrine of the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost against the heretics of that time, 
they must naturally speak more of the unity of the 
Spirit with the Son than of the unity of the Spirit 
with the Father. The heretics of the 4th century in 
their false doctrines followed the order in which the 
three Divine Persons are always named. First of 
all they endeavoured to shew that there is no essen- 
tial unity between the Father and the Son; then 
they maintained that the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are in their Essence different. The Fathers had to 
oppose these errors with the corresponding truths, 
and accordingly, when they wished to combat the 
false doctrine of the subordinate, not co-equal, 

position of the Holy Ghost to the Son, they were 
obliged to insist specially on the idea that the Holy 
Spirit and the Son are inseparable and in their 
Divine Essence one. 

Thus much respecting the teaching of the first 
group of Greek Fathers; respecting the two other 
groups I propose to speak hereafter. | 

Bishop Reinkens—Not merely the terrible condi- 
tion, just described by Dr. Ddllinger, in which we 
find ourselves in confronting 180,000,000 of Chris- 
tians who, under the authority of a chief supposed 
to be endowed with Divine prerogatives, are ruled 
by 9,000 Jesuits in “ corpselike” obedience,—not 
merely my own heart, which yearns for the union of 
all those, who seek and hope for their justification 
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and salvation in the one Mediator between God 
and. man,—but also the position which I hold, as 
Bishop of the Old Catholics in the German Em- 
pire, obliges me to feel the deepest interest in these 
attempts at reunion, Butit is my office which also 
makes me entreat you, gentlemen, to consider that 
I dare not give my assent to an understanding on 
the dogma of the Holy Ghost, which my colleagues 
and I cannot lay before our Synod, with a view to 
its acceptance. And it is impossible for me to 
propose a union of the churches on the basis of an 
agreement to a mere scholastic theological specu- 
lation. 

Reunion can be effected only upon the basis of 
dogma—z.e., of the eternal truth universally recog- 
nised in the Catholic Church, and of love. With re- 
gard to the Procession of the Holy Spirit nothing else 
is dogma but the article in the Niceno-Constantino- 
politan Creed; τὸ (Πνεῦμα) ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς ἐκπορεύο- 
μενον. In the Western Church, by the command 
of an Emperor, the addition Flzogue (ἐκ τοῦ Υἱοῦ) 
, was illegally made. This illegality we have now 
acknowledged, and thus this addition is removed 
from its place as a dogma, and the controversy 
‘ought to be at an end. But the Eastern Church, in | 
its Confessio Orthodoxa, has on its side not shrunk 
from itself making an addition, which repre- 
sents nothing more than a theological opinion, but 
which is treated by it asa dogma. They have in- 
serted μόνου and say— ἐκπορεύεται ἐκ μόνου τοῦ Πατρός. 
No doubt we can accept this insertion theologi- 
cally on account of the explanatory addition, 
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ὡς ἐκ πηγῆς Kal ἀρχῆς θεότητος : but this statement, 
widening the meaning of the dogma as expressed 
in the symbolum, can itself become dogma only 
through the decision of an Cécumenical Council. 

But, suppose that there was a difference between 
us not merely in expression, but also in matter: Do 
you then suppose, gentlemen, that in an Cecumenical 
Council, supposing one could take place now as a 
representation of the whole Church, you, with your 
80,000,000 against 250 or 260,000,000 of Chris- 
tians in the West, would obtain an cecumenical 
utterance in your favour? And, besides this, you 
want the “semper.” However, it remains provi- 
sionally that your view, like ours, is only a scho- 
lastic speculation, which cannot, like a dogma, bea 
reason for separation. But an understanding and 
arrangement is much to be wished, and I labour for 
it with you heartily. 

Fanyschew.—\I admit that I have not given years 
of special study to the question which now occu- 
pies us: it was the Old Catholic movement which 
first led me to a closer examination of it. The 
results of this I would put together in the following 
four propositions :— 

1. The Godhead, the Divine attributes, and the 
Divine nature, are the same in all the three Divine 
Persons. From this point of view one cannot 
speak of a separation between the Son and the 
Holy Spirit any more than of a separation between 
the Father and the Holy Spirit. In this we are all 
agreed. 

2. The special property of the First Person. 1s, 
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that He alone isthe πηγή, αἰτία, or ἀρχή both of the 
Son and of the Holy: Spirit, and that He himself is 
dvapxos. In this sense the two other Persons are 
the production of the First, the Son by Generation, 
the Holy Spirit by Procession. 

3. The special property of the Second Person is, 
that He is the Son, the Only-Begotten, the Logos, 
~ Who is from all eternity with God, and Who was 
sent into the world, as was also the Holy Spirit. 

4. The special property of the Third Person, the 
Holy Spirit, is, that in regard to His existence He 
proceeds from the Father, and in regard to His 
working or manifestation (whether in eternity or in (om Muctuc#s 
time) proceeds not merely. from the Father, but} Ὁ} *7™ 
also from the Son. 


Dr. Dollinger has spoken of two streams in the 
Greek Fathers in reference to the doctrine of the 
‘Holy Spirit. The second of these streams, the 
view that the Holy Spirit proceeds also from the 
Son, does not spring from the tradition preserved 
in the ancient patristic literature of the Greek 
‘Church as a doctrine ever firmly held in it 5 for, in 
favour of this view, only isolated passages in some 
of the Fathers can be quoted, and even these pas- 
sages do not refer to the existence or to the origin | 
of the Holy Ghost, but to his manifestation, to 
His operation, to His beaming forth from the Son. 
-The view that this beaming forth refers to the im- 
Manent eternal life of the Deity can, with regard to 
expressions of S. Gregory of Nyssa, and of S. 
John of Damascus, for instance, be tolerated with- 
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out scruple in the Church as a theological opinion. 
In this doctrine, it seems to me, lies the chief point 
of difference between us and the Old Catholic 
theologians; and, if I understand the question 
rightly, I see no reason why this theological opinion, 
as such, should be condemned by the Oriental 
Church. I venture to express this publicly here as 
my own personal conviction. 

Damatas.— Allow me as thoroughly,and as briefly 
as possible, to state my opinion respecting the pre- 
sent condition of the difference with regard to the 
ἐκπόρευσις of the Holy Ghost, and respecting the 
only way to an understanding about it. 

A careful investigation of the different phases of 
the controversy respecting the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost, shews that the respective relations of 
the Orientals and Westerns to one another is this: 
—that (while the Orientals contented themselves 
with receiving as dogma only what had been 
uttered by our Lord, and admited into the creed by 
(Ecumenical Councils as important dogmatic truth) 
a private opinion, originating in the Roman Church, 
and uttered neither by our Lord nor by the 
Apostles, nor again declared by a truly Cecume- 
cal Council to be part of the Christian Faith — 
which Faith, according to the Apostle S. Jude, 
was once delivered to the saints—was admitted 
into the symbolum as dogma by the Westerns. 

You will allow me to call the Pziogue a. private 
opinion of a local church, because, as is well known, 
a theological proposition can acquire the character 
of dogma only when (1) it is contained in Holy | 
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Scripture, either in 50 many words or virtually, and 
this an G<cumenical Council has to decide: that is 
the conditio prima sine qua non for the establish- 
ment of adogma. The function of the Church is 
not to receive and communicate a new revelation 
of Christian truths, but to establish and explain the 
Revelation given once for all by our Saviour. And 
with this the Roman Church agrees, ἐκ theory, when it 
says, “cujus (ecclest@) est judtcare de vero sensu et in- 
terpretatione scripturarum sacravum.” Consequently 
the Roman Church has first of all the duty of 
proving that the opinion of the eternal ἐκπόρευσις 
of the Spirit from the Son is contained in Holy 
Scripture, either in so many words, or according to 
the public sense of the Church, and up to the pre- 
sent time this duty has remained unperformed. A 
theological opinion canacquirethecharacterof dogma. 
only when (2) it has been proclaimed as a theoretical 
truth of the Christian religion by the decree of a truly 
(Ecumenical Council; and that also is utterly and 
entirely wanting in the case of the Hiltoque, as you 
also acknowledge. 

But as neither of these sources of dogma say 
anything about it, it was altogether insufficient that 
the Roman Church should quote isolated testimo- 
nies piece-meal from the Fathers,.which can only 
be explained and understood from their connexion 
with the whole, and from the authentic doctrine of 
the Church; because, without doubt, the great 
general agreement of the Fathers with the word 
of our Lord and the Creed of the Catholic Church 
is more than sufficient to explain even such expres- 
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sions, as seem to deviate from it, according to the: 
general belief and defined dogma of the Church. 
You know that Theodoret called upon S. Cyril of 
Alexandria to define in what sense he called the 
Πνεῦμα ἴδιον τοῦ. Υἱοῦ, and that he added, if Cyril 
calls the Holy Spirit ὁμοούσιον ἴδιον τοῦ Yio, he ex- 
presses himself orthodoxly ; but if he says ἐξ Υἱοῦ 
τὴν ὕπαρξιν ἔχον, he βλασφημεῖῖ Thereupon S. Cyril 
answers that he acknowledges, in accordance with 
our Lord’s words, that the Holy Spirit ἐκπορεύεται 
from the Father, but is not ἀλλότριον τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ (as 
Nestorius maintained) κατὰ τὸν τὴς οὐσίας (not there- 
fore τῆς ὑπάρξεως) λόγον. 

This and much other ancient testimony point 
quite plainly to the view generally prevailing in the 
ancient church, according to which co-operation of 
the Son in the éxrdpevors of the Holy Ghost was 
never affimed, and indeed could not be, for our 
Lord Himself expressly excludes it, when He says, 
ὅταν δὲ ἔλθῃ 6 παράκλητος, ὃν ἐγὼ πέμψω ὑμῖν παρὰ τοῦ 
Πατρὸς (SC. λαβών), τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἀληθείας, ὃ παρὰ του 
Πατρὺς ἐκπορεύεται. This last clause is manifestly 
an explanation why our Lord must receive the 
Holy Spirit from the Father, because the Father is 
the αἰτία of the Spirit, and because He belongs to 
Him alone, as such, in a way in which He does not 
at all belong to the Son. 

_ Therefore, to convince us of the correctness of 
this theologumenon would be possible, only if it 
were possible clearly to prove this ἐκπόρευσις from 
the Son, and the co-operation of the Son in the 
production of the Holy Spirit (1) out of Holy 
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Scripture, and (2) out of the decree of an CEcumeni- , 
cal Council, or at least out of a consensus of the 
Fathers previous to the schism ; and the duty of 
proving this to us remains, I repeat, still unper- 
formed by the Roman Church; probably because 
the proof is no easy matter. 

But, in conclusion, I must add further, something 
of great moment. I have spoken of the Fiiogue 
as a theologumenon, because I regarded it from 
the standpoint of the one undivided Catholic 
Church, and in accordance with the manner in 
which the Church separated dogmas from theolo- 
gumena. Up to the present time the Westerns 
retain the Ft/ogue in the Symbolum, although they 
acknowledge that it gained admittance there as 
dogma in an illegitimate and, so to speak, not Old 
Catholic way ; consequently, the necessary prelimi- 
naries for further examination and discussion are 
wanting, if you do not remove the Filtoque from 
the Symbolum in accordance with your admission. 
Only when you regard it as merely a theologume- 
non can it be freely examined in the way just now 
indicated, and its true inner character be shewn 
both out of Holy Scripture, and also out of the 
consensus of the Fathers. We, therefore, pray our — 
Lord God, Who has brought you to the true view, 
that the Filiogue was not introduced into the Creed 
in a legitimate and regular way, to enlighten us 
all by His Spirit through all further means and 
steps, by which the μεσότοιχον τοῦ φραγμοῦ λυθήσεται, 
and we all shall exult that we have no other as our 
sole light and our sole guide in matters of faith 
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than Holy Scripture, as it is understood by the 
CEcumenical Councils and by the consensus of the 
holy Fathers. May God bring this to pass. 

Déollinger—In essential points we have come 
closer to one another, and the hope of an under- 
standing has increased. We may say that we are al- 
ready agreed on three quarters of the matter in con- - 
troversy. In coming to a complete understanding, 
with regard to what is still in dispute, discussions in 
a large assembly are less calculated to succeed than 
the formation of a Committee of two or three from 
each of the three parties, Orientals, Anglicans and 
Germans, whose duty it will be to formulate pro- 
positions expressing our common convictions and 
lay them before the Meeting. — 

Rhossis-—My study of the Fathers, and of the 
history of dogma with regard to the doctrine 
of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, and of 
the relation of the Son to the same, has led me to 
the following results. The Fathers know only one 
ἀρχή or πηγή, or αἰτία of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost—viz., the Father. According to certain 
Fathers τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ἐκ Ἰ]ατρὺς δὲ Yiod, or 
πρόεισιν ἐκ Πατρὸς καὶ δι Ὑἱοῦ πρόεισιν or πέφηνεν, ἐκλάμ- 
wet, φανεροῦται, προκύπτει, πέμπεται, χορηγεῖται. ᾿Ἐκπο- 
ρεύεσθαι expresses rather the principle, the origin, 
and source of existence, προϊέναι rather the eternal 
and also temporal activity. The Latin procedere 
does not exactly correspond to the Greek ἐκπὸ- 
ρεύεσθαι, which on account of the preposition ἐκ 
signifies rather the source of existence. Nothing 
short of Augustine’s principaliter procedere exactly 
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corresponds to the Greek ἐκπορεύεσθαί, Accordingly, 
when the Fathers say, τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ἐκπορεύετας 
ἐκ Πατρὸς δι’ Ὑἱοῦ, or πρόεισιν ἐκ Πατρὸς δι’ Ὑἱοῦ, we 
must (following their doctrine of one Source or 
Cause in the Godhead) understand this in the sense 
that the Holy Spirit has the Principle or Cause of 
_ His existence in the Father, while the Son also 
participates in the activity of the Spirit in eternity 
as well as in time. 

In conclusion Dr. Ddéllinger’s proposal respecting 
the formation of a Committee was adopted. 


SIXTH CONFERENCE. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 13TH—AFTERNOON. 


After some discussion, Canon Liddon, Mr, Mey-_ 
rick, and Dr. Nevin were chosen members of the | 
Committee. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar—kIn drawing up a 
formula to express our belief respecting this very 
mysterious subject we ought, as far as possible, to 
confine ourselves to the exact words of Scripture. 
After the controversies which have split Christen- 
dom in two on this question, it is perhaps not 
possible to limit qurselves altogether to biblical 
expressions, But we can find no better rule than 
that which one of the English martyrs lays down 
in writing upon Predestination :—“ In these things 
I am so fearful, that I cannot say more, nav cannot 
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speak otherwise, than as the text itself leads me by 
the hand.” Had Christians always held to a rule 
like this, had they been content to leave undefined 
what is not defined in Holy Scripture, had they 
refrained from speculation about what transcends 
the compass of our faculties, the Church of Christ 
would have been preserved from those divisions, of 
the healing of which we now almost despair. It 
will be said, and in a certain sense said with justice, 
that by the discussion of this subject we are again 
fanning into a flame an already extinct controversy, 
and that, if our movement is to win sympathy in 
Germany and England, and attract larger circles, 
we must turn our attention to subjects which have 
a more living interest, go direct to the heart, and 
touch the religious life of Christian people. No 
doubt the controversy respecting the /z/zoqgue has still 
so much life, interest, and reality, that it forms a 
wall of partition between the Eastern and the 
Western Church. But if our cause is to have good 
success, the subjects discussed in an assembly such 
as this ought, it seems to me, to be more on the 
level of modern views and interests, and stand in 
closer connection with the real needs of the Chris- 
tian world. 

Dollinger—The formulas, upon which the mem- 
bers of the Committee shall agree, we may call 
“Articles of Agreement.” In them we must accept 
what is most pleasing to the Orientals, if it does 
not contradict our convictions. After conversations: 
which I παῦε had with the Orientals, I hold a real, 
not merely an apparent understanding, to be pos- 
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sible. The Orientals hold it to be admissible to 
teach that there is an eternal relation between the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. Respecting the mode of 
expression we may venture, I think, to be liberal,— 
in verbis simus factles,—if we do not play false with 
our convictions in the matter. 

Let us see, therefore, how far we can go in our 
concessions. Shall we take Canon Liddon’s pro- 
posal by way of a beginning ? 

Canon Liddon then read his proposal* once more, 
adding some explanatory remarks. 

MacColl—In the remarks of the Bishop of 
Gibraltar there is a great deal of truth, but not 
the whole truth. No doubt it would be much 
better if we could express our theological defini- 
tions in the words of Scripture itself. The 
aspiration, however, supposes an ideal condition 
of the Christian family. But unhappily we are no 
longer in Paradise. The curse of sin and of imper- 
fection weighs us down, and strife reigns where 
harmony ought to prevail. The Church would gladly 
have expressed her faith in the briefest and simplest 
language had she not been attacked by heresy. Of 
the ὁμοούσιος of the Nicene Council it may be 
truly said that Arius was its father. For the 
Arians accepted all the biblical expressions relat- 
ing to the Son, and gave them an heretical signifi- 
cation. Thus the Church was compelled in self- 
defence to protect the Christian Faith witha definition 
which stopped every loophole for Arian sophistry. - 


* See above, p. 38. 
Ὲ2 
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_Again, I cannot unreservedly admit that the 
question about the Procession of the Holy Spirit 
is an extinct controversy, and has no practical 
meaning. 1 hold it to be one of the most practical 
questions of the present time. What is the great. 
hindrance to the spread of Christ’s Kingdom at 
home and in heathen lands? Intelligent heathen 
have told Christian missionaries first to agree 
among themselves what Christianity is, before they 
travel over land and sea to spread their Faith. 
And with regard to the “spirit of the age,” we 
must try this spirit, whether it be of God. The 
spirit of the age is something very variable, and 
therefore the position which Christians must assume 
towards it must be different in different ages. 

In supporting Dr. Liddon’s motion I venture to 
state in few words what I hold to be the kernel of 
the question. We have conceded to the Orientals 
that the addition of the /F2/egue to the Creed is 
not tobe justified on ecclesiastical principles. We 
also agree with them that the Father alone is the 
πηγὴ τῆς θεότητος, the Fount of the Godhead, and 
that there is only one ἀρχή in the Godhead. Asit 
seems, we are now also agreed that a Procession of 
the Holy Spirit, other than, and prior to the tem- 
poral mission is to be received. It is very difficult 
on so. very mysterious a subject to make oneself in- 
telligible ; but I will make the attempt,—of course 
‘with the proviso, that the expressions used are 
to be understood in a strictly theological sense. 

- The Father is the unoriginated, absolute Source 
of the Godhead. From Him and from Him alone, 
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as the absolute ἀρχή, the two other Persons, of the 
Trinity proceed. He generates the Son, and im- 
parts te Him the whole Essence of the Godhead, 
with the sole exception of the Personal attributes 
of the Father. He breathes forth the Holy Spirit 
and imparts to Him—after the Son (in order, but 
not in time)—the fulness of the Godhead, with the 
sole exception of the Personal attributes of the 
Father and of the Son. We can therefore say, 
that the Holy Spirit receives from the Father the 
Essence of the Father. But inasmuch as the Divine 
Essence, one and indivisible in the three Persons, 
was imparted to the Son (in order, but not in time) 
before the Holy Spirit, it is allowable to say, that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds eternally from the Father 
and the Son, because He proceeds from the Father 
as the absolute and unoriginated Source of the 
Trinity ; and also from the Son, since He proceeds 
from that Essence which exists one and indivisible 
in the three Persons of the Trinity, but which is in 
_ the Father as the Source of the Godhead, and which 
the Holy Spirit receives from the Father through 
the Son. | | 
Brooke.—Will you allow a layman to remark, 
that I have waited in vain for a scriptural authority 
for the expression “from* the Son?” No doubt 
the expression “of one Substance with” is also not 
in the Bible, but yet it can easily be proved from 
passages in the Bible. With regard to the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, we ought to confine our- 


* In the German the word is through, but it is a mistake.. 
—ED. 
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selves to what the New Testament says of thetempo- 
ral mission, viz., that He proceeds from the Father. 

Dollinger—The Greek as well as the Latin 
Fathers base their doctrine on scriptural authority, 
and we may venture to make dogmatic statements 
not couched in the words of Scripture. If we pro- 
posed to the Orientals to ignore the Fathers and 
Councils, they would have nothing to do with us. 

_Liddon.—lIf the last speaker but one will read 
Bishop Pearson’s work on the Creed, he will find 
that our statement of the dogma is deduced by a 
series of necessary conclusions from passages of 
Holy Scripture. 

May.—We ought to accept the Niceno-Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed without the F2/iogue as a basis of 
intercommunion. At the conversion of Mr. Ffoulkes 
that form was recognised by the English Church as 
admissible. I agree to Canon Liddon’s propositions, 
but find a slight ambiguity in them, which might 
be avoided by saying at the close of the first pro- 
position, “ proceeds essentially from the Son.” I 
have nothing to say even against the μόνον of the 
Confessto Orthodoxa, but I should like,—personally 
I am a decided Filioquist,—to see our Western 
form somewhat more strongly secured. 

Meyrick.—I propose to amend Dr. Liddon’s pro- 
positions thus :— 

“We believe and confess that the Holy Ghost 
‘issues (ἐκπορεύεται) eternally from the Father alone, 
Who is the Fountain of Deity, and that He pro- 
ceeds (procedit) eternally from the Father through 
the Son. 

“We acknowledge that the original form of the 
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Niceno-Constantinopolitan ought never te have 
been altered, and, while we retain in that Creed 
the formula that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and the Son, subject to a decision made 
by sufficient authority, we declare that we do not 
believe in two Principles in the Deity, but that we 
hold the doctrine of Monarchia.” 

Nevin.—I must ask leave to inquire what I am 
to understand by a “truly GEecumenical Council ” 
and a “sufficient authority.” Does the former 
mean a happy family of Greeks and Latins, 
Vaticanists and Methodists? Or does any one 
believe it to be in the remotest degree possible 
that a truly Q(écumenical Council can again 
assemble ? And is a “sufficient authority” such 
a one as that which inserted the Fz/iogue? In that 
case I do not see why the General Convention of 
the American Church should not be competent to 
remove it. 

Liddon.—By a truly C£cumenical Council I 
understand a Council in which the whole Epis- 
copate of the Church takes part, or which is after- 
wards accepted by the collective Episcopate, and 
the members of which are in their deliberations: 
free to represent their dogmatic convictions.. 
A Council can be a General Council without 
being Cécumenical. The Council of Trent was 
a General Council; but it spoke only in the 
name of a portion of Catholic Christendom, and 
therefore was not CEcumenical. Since the Refor- 
mation those portions of the Western Church which 
became separated from the Roman See always 
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appealed to a free Ecumenical Council. Such a 
Council is the highest authority which Christ has . 
left behind upon earth, and certainly its sanction is ἡ 
requisite in order to remove the Filiogue from the 
Western Creed. We all know that the Filogue 
was inserted in an irregular way. But we also 
believe that it expresses a revealed truth with 
regard to the Divine Nature which can be deduced 
by a chain of necessary reasoning from Holy Scrip- 
ture, and is sufficiently testified to by tradition 
from the earliest times. Now that the expres- 
sion of this truth has been for so many centuries 
incorporated with the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed throughout the whole West, to expel it would 
give offence to believing minds in Western Christen | 
dom, and perhaps would have. still worse conses - 
quences. The rectification of an etclesiastical 
irregularity is by no. means all that is involved. 
The expulsion of the Fzlogue from the Creed 
would in many circles produce the impression that 
God had not really revealed a relation of the Son 
to the eternal Procession of the Holy Spirit from - 
the Father. It is a much less serious thing to 
‘commit such a “ wrong ”—to use that expression— 
than to rectify it. Facilis descensus, but the return 
is perilous. I do not for one moment belteve that 
the General Convention οὗ the American Church 
would be competent to remove the /itogue from 
the Creed, and I hope it will not do it. 

An CEcumenical Council in the present condition 
of the Church may seem to bean improbable event. 
But we live in an age of surprises, and he who 
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believes that Almighty God does not less guide 
His Church in its divided state than He did of old, 
will not believe that Vaticanism, or errors of an 
opposite kind, will always hold captive. so many 
upright and God-loving souls as now. In any case 
let me most earnestly warn you against a hasty 
step, which might perplex or shake the faith of 
many in revealed truths respecting the Being of 
God. 

Dollinger—The conclusion of Dr. Liddon’s state- 
ment, in which the supposition of two Principles is 
rejected, is scarcely likely to content the Orientals. 
Such a statement has been repeatedly tendered by. 
the Latins at former reunion-negotiations, but has 
not been accepted by the Greeks as sufficient. 
Turrecremata even proposed to them a solemn 
condemnation of the doctrine of two Principles. 

Meyvrick—The Archbishop of Syra also stated 
that such a statement would be insufficient. 

Howson.—I am afraid that Canon Liddon’s pro- 
positions will give occasion to ‘new controversies, 
and therefore I recommend my own shorter motion.* 
I do not share the fear that the removal of the 
Filtoque may endanger people’s belief in the Trinity. 
In the American Church the removal is desired by 
large numbers ; as I understand, 56 dioceses have 
commissioned their representatives to vote for the 
restoration of the original form of the Creed. I do 
not see how one can claim for the Fi/ogue a quasi- 
cecumenical character. So far as I know, it was a 


* See above, p. 41. 
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national Council which decreed the addition of the 
words, an infallible Pope who refused to sanction it, 
and another who approved it. The possibility of 
a truly Gecumenical Council is of course not to be 
dreamed of. 

Lord Plunket 1 fancy our Conferences have in 
view the reunion of Christendom, not merely the 
reunion of Churches. Canon Liddon’s proposal 
seems to me to be open to grave objection: it is 
calculated to increase the number of dogmas, and 
therefore not calculated to further our object. I 
should consider the simple removal of the Fzdzogue 
as more likely to do so. 

Schafi—It is a bold undertaking to wish ina 
few hours to put an end to a strife which has lasted 
a thousand years, and which to this day divides the 
two largest communions in the Church as two hos- 
tile camps. Nevertheless, every step which leads 
us nearer to a Christian union in truth ‘and love is 
of great value; and much is already won when, as 
here, members οὗ different Churches and men of 
opposite views meet together in the spirit of peace, 
without thoughts of hierarchic and sectarian aims 
in the background, and come to an understanding 
respecting the limits to possibilities of union, the 
unitas in necessarits and the libertas in dubits. 
Although I do not belong to the inner circle of 
this episcopal CEcumenical Council in miniature, 
still I have a deep interest in it, and wish its efforts 
after reunion success with all my heart. The grand 
and beautiful idea of Christian and ecclesiastical 
‘unity wins its way from various sides and in 
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various forms, whether as a free tie among Chris- 
tians or as an official tie in Churches, more and 
more towards being realised and proved ; and these 
various attempts do not exclude, but complete one 
another, and at last all of them aim at the self- 
same goal. Your Conference takes its stand upon 
the honourable basis of thé ancient undivided 
(Ecumenical Church. You have done well to go 
back from the later divisions to the common stem. 
But even there you will not be able to remain 
stationary. One must ascend from stem to root, 
from stream to source, from illumination to inspira- 
tion, from the fathers to the grandfathers, from the 
Reformers and Fathers to the Apostles and Christ 
Himself. And in this common centre of all believers 
all reunion-movements will at last meet and come 
to an understanding :— | 
**Es kommt der durstige Geist auf Wegen der Erfahrung 
Durch Ueberlieferungsgrund zum Quell der Offenbarung.” 

Each advance in the history of the Church is 
dependent on a deepening of the normative begin- 
ning, and a regeneration in the life-giving waters of 
the Gospel. But no element of the True and the 
Beautiful which history has produced in East or 
West, in Antiquity, Middle Ages, or Modern Times, 
can be lost, but remains as a constituent part of the 
experience and inexhaustible riches of Christen- 
dom. _ 

The fitlogue controversy has little interest for 
Western Christendom ; but is a question of life and 
death for the Orientals, and therefore has been 
awakened out of its grave at this Conference. It 
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has three sides,-an exegetic, an historic, and a 
dogmatic. 

1. The exegetic question, to which one ought 
first to go back, turns upon the interpretation of 
certain passages in the farewell discourses of Jesus. 
According to this highest Authoritythe Holy Ghost 
“proceedeth from’ the Father” (S. John xv. 26), 
and is sent by the Father and the Son (xiv. 26; 
xv. 26; cp. xvi. 6), This scriptural truth, in the 
simplest meaning of the words, is sufficient for an 
Article of Faith and a basis of intercommunion. 
And that ought before everything to be recognised. 
The “ Procession” (which our Lord expresses as a 
present act by ἐκπορεύεται) has’ reference probably 
to the Trinity as existing from eternity,and thus to an 
inner process of the Godhead, corresponding to the 
eternal Generation of the Son. The “mission,” of 
which our Lord speaks as of something future, and 
which He makes dependent upon His return to the 
Father, belongs certainly to the Trinity as revealed, 
and had its first beginning at Pentecost. But many 
recent critics make the Procession also to refer to’ 
the historical work of salvation, which John had 
especially in view, and on which, therefore, the 
chief weight is to be laid. The latter is.a matter 
of scientific exegesis and theological speculation, 
and this must be left free. 

Accordingly, neither the “alone” of the Greek 
Church, nor the “and from the Son” of the Latin . 
Church, is scriptural, as far as the Processton of the 
Spirit is concerned (for as regards the double mzsszon 
both parties are agreed), Both of these expressions 
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are an addition of man’s, which must not be made 
a constituent element of the dogma. The Church 
has no right to go beyond the contents of Holy 
Scripture in her creeds. A creed ought to be no 
system of dogma, but merely the contents of the 
Divine Revelation put together in the most clear 
and popular form possible, and ought to confine 
itself to what is matter of Faith. 

2. The historical and canonical question must be 
decided unreservedly in favour of the Oriental 
Church. It is a simple fact, attested by Popes 
themselves,—Leo III. amongst others,—that the 
Filioque is a much later and δὴ uncanonical 
addition of the Latin Church to the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, which ought never to 
have been altered, at any rate not without the 
consent of the Oriental Church, the actual author 
of this Creed; for at the second Qcumenical 
Council of 381, which gave the Nicene Creed its 
present form, the Western Church was not repre- 
sented at all. It would, therefore, be a simple act 
of historic justice to turn the Filtogue out of 
the Creed again, and use the Creed in its 
original form. It is always a perilous thing to 
alter anything in a public Confession of Faith, as 
the history of the Augsburg Confession shows, the 
altering and improving of which, although done 
by the author himself, caused nothing but confu- 
sion. ᾿ 
3. The dogmatic or metaphysical question re- 
specting the Procession of the Holy Spirit loses 
itself in the inscrutable region of the inner- 
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trinitarian processes of the eternal Godhead. In. 
the course of time two forms of doctrine have 
arisen. The Greek Church lays great weight upon 
the Monarchy of the Father as the one Foundation. 
of the Godhead, and draws a strongly marked. 
difference between the eternal Procession of the 
Spirit and His temporal mission. Accordingly, it 
teaches that the Procession is from the Father. 
alone, and regards this Procession as the specific 
peculiarity or property of the Spirit, with which the 
Son has no more to do than the Spirit has to do 
with the eternal Generation of the Son. The 
Western Church since Augustine's time came, in 
the interests of the ὁμοούσιον, and by a widening of 
the idea of the Pyrocessio, to the doctrine of the 
double Procession of the Spirit, and at the same - 
time employed the /zZo0gue to connect this doctrine 
with the Soteriology which was never fully, de- 
veloped in the Greek Church. 

The one side holds strictly to the Nicene doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which contains a survival of 
Subordinationism, the other to the Augustinian 
doctrine, which completely co-ordinates the Three 
Persons, and has found so clear an expression in 
the Athanasian Creed. 

In both directions one meets with speculative 
difficulties, which man’s limited faculties perhaps 
can never solve, any. more than one can exhaust 
the ocean with a bucket. For here we stand before 
the limitless Ocean of the Deity. Therefore we 
ought humbly to confess how fragmentary our 
knowledge is, and humility and love ought to 
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bring us closer together. Both views have elements 
of truth and justice in them, and are untrue only in 
their exclusiveness, From time to time also they 
have approximated, the Oriental Church by the 
addition Sta rod Ὑἱοῦ, the Western by the srinct- 
paliter (a Patre) of Augustine. The Processio Spi- 
ritus a Patre per Filium is the form of compromise, 
most likely to be accepted, and might win the 
approval even of the Orientals; whereas they will 
never admit a co-ordinate double Procession. Such 
an admission would be a surrender of their whole 
history. But alongside of this compromise a differ- 
ence of conception will nevertheless remain, and 
this ought to be left unchecked within the limits of 
scriptural truth acknowledged by all. 

The union of the future must leave untouched a 
great multiplicity of personal, national, and denomi- 
national peculiarities. We do not want an absorp- 
tive union or a dead uniformity, but a living unity 
in liberty, and liberty in unity. 

We must recognise the infinite fulness of Divine 
truth and. the necessary limits of human concep- 
tions, and learn to respect and love one another on 
the basis of truth, in spite of different conceptions 
and habits. We need a simple and broad basis of 
union. The days of theological narrowness and 
intolerance are past. No union without liberty, no 
truth without love. Christ is the solution of all 
problems in the history of the Church, and the 
nearer we approach to Him, the nearer we are to 
one another, and therefore the nearer to the goal οἱ 
union. ! 
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I beg to tender the following Proposition to 
serve as material for discussion :— - 

We believe and confess in agreement with the 
Sacred Scriptures that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father (John xv. 26) and is sent by the 
᾿ Father and the Son (John xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7),. 
and that this scriptural truth is sufficient as the | 
substance of a dogma and a basis of Church 
Union. 

Langdon.—We confidently leave. the matter in 
the hands of the Committee, and on our sides will 
pray the Holy Spirit to grant them His assistance 
in their deliberations about His eternal Procession. 


FIRST SITTING OF THE COMMITTEE. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 14TH— MORNING. 


Present : Ddllinger, Bishop Reinkens, Langen ; 
Archbishop Lykurgos, Anastasiadis, Bryennios, 
Janyschew, Ossinin ; Liddon, Meyrick, and Nevin. 
Secretaries: Reusch, Kiréeff, and Broade. 

Dollinger, after asking God’s assistance in the 
work to be begun, first of all read the following 
propositions, drawn up by himself :— 

We agree in the following points :— 

τ, In the acceptance of the Creeds and dogmatic 
decisions of the ancient undivided Church. 

2. In the recognition that the addition of the 
Filtoque to the Symbolum was not made.in a 
canonical way, and might be again removed by 
a future truly Gicumenical Council. | 
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4. We adhere on all sides to the form given in the 
' writings of S. John of Damascus.to the doctrine 
ὅτι of the Holy Spirit,as to'the one in’ which’ the 
’ tradition of the Fathers ‘is faithfully. reproduced. 
4. We reject every notion and every mode .of ex- 
pression in which in any way the acceptance of 
two Principles, or ἀρχας, or dirtas in the. Trinity | 
would be involved. 
5. If by the word “ proceed.” (tevopivertas) is under- 
stood that relation of dependence, or derivation, 
_ by virtue of which the Holy Ghost is and pos- 
 sesses all that He is.and has through the original 
communication of Essence by the Father to the _ 
" Second Person: of the Trinity no less than to the 
τος Third—then it is correct'to teach with the Con- 
fessio Orthodota that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father alone, as the Source and Prin- 
ciple of the whole Godhead.’ 
“δ. But since the Divine Logos or Son, as the con- 
τς substantial ‘Image of the Father, 5 not excluded 
from’ that ‘eternal operation or activity through 
"which the’ Spirit has. Personal existence,—the 
_ Fathers teach, and we with. them, that it is 
- orthodox to’ say that the Holy Ghost. proceeds 
- from the Father through the Son (Cyril), and 
‘that this expression is dogmatically more exact 
than that of the Procession from’ Both. 
“7. They likewise teach, and we with them, that 
_ between the Son ‘and the: Holy Ghost: there 
“exists the relation of an -eternal communica- 
tion of Essence, describing this relation by ex- 
' " pressions such as these.:—the Spirit. is to the 
G 
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Son as the Son to the Father (Cyril) ; the Spirit 
rests (ἀναπαύεται) in the Son; He is eternally. 
beamed forth from the Son (é&Aepyis) ; He is. 
breathed forth from the mouth of the Logos,. 
Who is the mouth of the Father ; the Son is the. 
Source, from which the Holy Spirit flows; the. 
Spirit is the very Spirit of the Son; He is con- 
substantial with the Son (ὁμοούσιος). But accord- 
ing to Basil and Cyril Homousia exists only in: 
the case of Persons, One of Whom is derived from 
the Other, : 
He then read the propositions drawn up by 
_ Liddon, Howson, Meyrick, Langdon, and May. 


ΝΕ (Those of the last two never came under discus- 


- sion, and will be found in the Appendix.) Finally, 
| he read the following propositions put forward by: 
- the Orientals :— ; 
1. We believe and. confess, on the basis of Holy. 
Scripture and seven (Ecumenical Councils, that. 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father. | 
_ 2. In this Procession, whereby the Holy Ghost has 
His existence (τὸ εἶναι, τὴν ὕπαρξιν ἐχεὺ), all partici- 
pation of the Son is excluded. 
. 3. On the other hand, it may be left to theological 
. Speculation to decide how those passages in cer- 
tain of the Holy Fathers are to be explained, 
where an eternal relation (not of ὕπαρξις, but οὗ 
~ ἔκλαμψις, ἔκφανσις, προΐενα) of the Holy Ghost 
through the Son is mentioned. | 
No objection was raised to the first proposition. 
The second was designated by Dr. Déllinger, with 
. the assent of others, as one which no Western 
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theologian could accept, and which would create a 
new obstacle in the way of reunion, He added 
that the proposition, moreover, contradicted the 
doctrine of the Greek Fathers, especially Cyril of 
Alexandria, On the other hand, the Orientals 
endeavoured to show that the Greek Fathers do 
not teach a participation of the Son in the ὕπαρξις͵ 
but only in the ἔκλαμψις or ἔκφανσις, which must be 
kept quite distinct from the ὕπαρξις, 

Finally, they proceeded to discuss the proposi- 
tions drawn up by Dr. Dollinger, The first was 
accepted with an amendment, | 

Against the second half of the second proposition 
(“and might be again removed by a future truly 
(Ecumenical Council”) objection was raised by the 
Orientals, that it did not require a decision of an 
CEcumenical Council to remove an addition unlaw- 
fully made to the Symbolum. It was decided to 
omit the second half of the proposition. 

In the third proposition the English theologians 
wished, instead of John of Damascus (who was 
regarded by many as a Father of the Greek rather 
than of the Catholic Church), to see one of the 
older Fathers, of undisputed reputation in the whole 
‘Church, mentioned,—Cyril of Alexandria, for in- 
stance. It was also proposed to name a more 
ancient Father along with John of Damascus, The 
following in particular were named by some, 
objected to by others :—Cyril, Epiphanius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, Didymus. It was finally 
determined, instead of John of Damascus, to say 
the F athers of the undivided Church in general. 

G2 
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The ‘fourth proposition was accepted without 
discussion. Respecting the remaining propositions, 
nothing was decided. (For the four propositions 
as finally revised and accepted : see below, p. 88). 

‘Dr. Dillinger undertook fo ‘report to the Con- 
ference i in the afternoon the decisions of the Com- 
mittee. He then’ anriounced his intention of once 
mofeé speaking on the validity of English Orders’; 
and to this the Orientals agreed, as soon as he had 
remarked that there was no intention of putting 
the question to the vote, with a view to a decision 
on. it, but merely of ventilating it. 


‘SEVENTH CONFERENCE, | 
_ SATURDAY, AUGUST. 14TH—AFTERNOON. 


. τ᾿ Dillinge’ The Committee elected by this meet- 
ing has been at work the whole morning, but has 
not yet ended its labours. As yet only a beginning 
has been made, but such a one as to inspire us with 
the hope of making further progress. The Com- 
‘mittee will continue its deliberations to-morrow. 
Consequently, the Conference cannot, as was 5. origi- 
nally intended, end ἴο day. 

We have, up to the present moment, come to an 
‘agreement on four Articles. Before I read them, I 
will make a few general remarks, which may serve 
to make a correct estimate of ‘the Articles inore 
easy of attainment. Ὁ 

‘It might” ‘seem bold, almost presumptuous, and 
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at any rate hopeless, to attempt in so short a time 
to solve a question, which for centuries has caused 
so great a division in Christendom. , In fact, we 
have to deal witha controversy which is exactly a 
thousand years old. The chief blame lies, as I 
have shown, on the Raman.Church : but even those 
(Churches which have. separated. from. her haye as 
yet not come to an understanding with the Eastern — 
‘Church. .. But we have all of us come together here 
with more or less confident hopes, of an,understand- 
ing; and I think that we have good reason for such 
hopes. _ : 
. The. history of religion teaches us ‘to recognise. it 
as to.a certain degree an. historical Jaw, that .great 
religious contests are carried on for centuries with- 
out the.solution of the controversy appearing . pos- 
sible; but then a time comes in which the. causes 
which made the strife bitter and ἃ shelving. οἵ it 
hopeless, fall away, and. then what has been. for 
centuries an impossibility becomes possible. Let 
me remind you of the great contest which Arianism 
provoked in the 4th century, and which continued 
in the West till well into the.7th century, because 
the German peoples had ‘received: Christianity in 
the Arian form.. After the contest had. been car- 
tied on. for a. long time very violently, Arianism 
became, wholly, extinct. A.time:came when the 
_ general conviction ..asserted itself ;—this fight. is 
fought out; what the truth. is,.is now. no. Jonger 
doubtful. 

Thus in all great religious: controversies there at 
last comes a time when: the. consciousness, becomes 
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generally vivid that the points in which people 
agree, or can arrive at an understanding, are the 
essential ones, while those in which an agreement 
cannot be reached are the less essential. Many of 
us in different parts of the Church have come to 
the conviction, that in the case of the great contest 
respecting the Procession of the Holy Spirit also 
the situation has changed. 

I have already shown how the Vatican Council 
has contributed to this change of situation. The 
Oriental Churches have nothing to fear now, and 
nothing to fear from us, as that hierarchic projects 
are combined with the attempt to justify the Wes- 
tern form of doctrine. Formerly, in negotiations 
for reunion all that prevailed, as a rule, was an uh- 
savoury mixture of religious and irreligious motives. 
Political influences, influences of both ecclesiastical 
and civil politics, have operated primarily upon the 
Roman Church, but in the case of other Churches 
also. For instance, it stood in the way of an 
understanding between the Orientals and the Eng- 
lish Church, that the Orientals had to say: What 
we concede to the English Church is an advantage 
to the Roman Church also, and she will turn it to 
account to advance hierarchic interests. In a poli- 
tical point of view also the position of the Oriental 
Church is more favourable now than formerly ; she 
now enjoys the protection of the mighty Russian 
Empire, and has no longer any oppression to fear 
from the West. 

A glance back at the past, therefore, ought not 
to deprive us of courage. But everywhere a great 
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revulsion has taken place in men’s minds, . not 
specially in reference to the question of the Proces- 
-sion of the Holy Ghost (which lies far from the 
:public mind, and as a rule interests theologians 
only), but in religious matters generally. You, 
Gentlemen from the East, are as yet less directly 
_sensible than we are of the great battle which is 
᾿ going on between Christian Faith and Infidelity or 
Materialism. But in this gigantic contest we shall 
all be involved, and we cannot free ourselves from 
‘the fear that in this contest not merely Christian 
.. Faith, but also other treasures of culture, which are 
_the product of that Faith, might be ruined. In the 
_ presence of this mighty battle,—the feeling forces 
_itself upon us all—we must not attach too much 
importance to these purely speculative questions, 
τὰ must not continue to dispute about them. 
In the face of so great a contest this difference 
- appears to us like an heirloom, which the theologi- 
,. eal spirit of a former age, an age extravagantly 
. productive of divisions, has left tous. ΄ 
One more circumstance stands us in good stead ; 
_in our efforts. Formerly, even as late as the age 
- of the Reformation, a host. of religious forgeries 
, were in circulation and were very effective. Of the: 
, forgeries made in. the interests of hierarchy I have 
- already spoken on another occasion. But in con- 
; mection with our present question also forgeries 
. have been made, and in former times much: 
trouble was frequently taken to detect them. At 
.the Council of Florence, where the Pope with: 
_ Cardinals and Bishops, the Greek Emperor and the 
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Patriarch of Constantinople with their Prelates and | 
many learned theologians. were present, they debated | 
for three whole weeks whether a passage in S. Basil | 
was really spurious or not. Against such forgeries, . 
_such as were perpetrated in great numbers in © 
Eastern and Western Church before the invention. 
of printing, we are secure, and we need scarcely _ 
dispute any more about the genuineness of docu-. 
ments; for the critical work is in the main com-. 
pleted. This advance has not been made in vain, 
and it stands us in good stead in our discussions. _, » 

I proceed to read the four articles on. which the; 
Committee have agreed, and which they recom-.. 
mend to you for your acceptance :-— _ 7 

1. Weagree in accepting the CEcumenical Creeds’ | 
and the dogmatic decisions of the ancient undivided . 
Church. : 

- 2. We agree in admitting that the addition. of : 
the Filiogue to the. ‘Symbolum was not made, in ἃ. ᾿ 
canonical manner, . 

3. We adhere on all sides to the form of the. 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost as it is 8. taught by the 
Fathers of the undivided Church. | 

4. We reject every notion and every mode of. | 
expression in which in any way the acceptance of, 
two Principles, or ἀρχαὶ, or αἰτίαι, in the Trinity: 
would be involved. | 

. Union on these four propositions is only.a begin-. 
ning, but it is a good and very promising beginning ;, 
for it is no inconsiderable agreement which i is stated... 
in these propositions, _—- . 

. On the first Article I remark that the a age of the, 
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ancient undivided Church goes down into. the 8th 
century ; it is the age of truly CEcumenical Coun- 
cils) The C&cumenical Creeds are those put forth 
by. C&cumenical Councils, especially the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan. Only those Councils are truly 
(Ecumenical at which the Churches of both tongues 
were represented. They were all held in the East, 

and their decrees were drawn up in Greek. Since 
the separation between the-Eastern and the Wes- 
tern Church an CEcumenical Council has been no 
longer possible. By means of forgeries it was now. 
disseminated in the West that any Synod sum: 
moned. and conducted by the Pope was equal to. 
an (Ecumenical Council, and that the Pope had to 
decide on the CEcumenicity of,a Council. These 
forgeries were made at Rome at the beginning of 
the 6th century,—a correspondence between Pope 
Sylvester and the Council of Nicza, in which the 
Council is represented as praying the Pope to con-, 
firm its decrees, and he as granting the request. 
That was a most ominous means of estranging the 
two Churches from one another. For the Orientals 
did not acknowledge these forgeries as evidence (to 
add to their false appearance they were only pro- 
duced in Latin), and now became generally sus- 
picious of all witnesses produced by the Latins, 

Not without reason. Again at Florence John of | 
Montenegro quoted a pretended passage from 
Cyril of Alexandria in favour of the absolute 
authority of the Pope, which was one of the in- 
ventions by which Thomas Aquinas had already 
allowed himself to be deceived. _ 
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From the 8th century onwards the two Churches 
became more and more estranged by the Henoticon 
of Pope Hormisdas, the disputes about the three 
Chapters, about Images, &c. In the oth century 
. begins the controversy about the Holy Spirit, and 
has become worse and worse ever since. After no 
CEcumenical Council had been held for a long time, 
the Popes began in the 12th century to hold mock 
CEcumenical Councils. They never once made an 
attempt to attract the Orientals to these Councils, 
Under Innocent III. Latins were nominated Patri- 
archs and Bishops of Oriental Sees, and then 
regarded as representatives of the Oriental Church ! 
It is true that there were Greek Bishops at the 
second Council of Lyons, and at the Council of 
Florence, but only by the wish of the Greek Em- 
perors, and for purely political reasons. 

Thus, not without heavy guilt in those concerned, 
the means of help, which our Lord has given His 
Church in Councils, have been clogged and crippled. 
A really CEcumenical Council is for the present, and 
perhaps will be for a long time to come, impossible, 
What was brought to pass in Rome in 1870 was 
only the simulacrum of a Council, a true tragic 
comedy. If the Vatican Council were really to be 
resumed, the Bishops, who already in 1870 were 
allowed no discussion, but merely the opportunity 
of making speeches, would simply have to decree 
what was dictated to them. 

In spite of the helpless condition of Christendom 
at the present time, which makes one look back 
with envy on the time of really Gecumenical Coun- 
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cils, we have still some means of saving ourselves 
left; these we will use prudently. If our work 
Should be only partially successful, we might regard 
it as a favourable omen. Our common foe, the vast 
armies of unbelief, press nearer and nearer. We 
must strain every nerve to avoid leaving open the 
festering wounds which are causing every commu- 
nion in Christendom to languish. If we only suc- 
_ -ceed in closing one of them, our Christian hope 
cannot fail to gain new life thereby. 
We have been induced to accept the second Ar- 
ticle, first of all by the consciousness that here a 
fault had been committed, and, secondly, by the con- 
_viction that, in the open admission of this fault, the 
Orientals will recognise our good will, The words 
-incorporated in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, “Who proceedeth from the Father” ought 
to have remained untouched, for they are the words 
οὗ Christ Himself: In a manner the exact nature 
_ of which cannot be quite clearly shewn, the Fidioque 
- was inserted in the Creed first in the 6th century 
in Spain. For a long time the Popes struggled 
against the recognition of the added words: it | 
_ was in an ageof great theological darkness, the be- 
‘ginning of the 11th century, that the addition 
was accepted in Rome. It may with justice be 
urged against it that it adds the words of men 
to those of our Lord, and that it was arbitrarily 
appended by a portion of the Church to the 
Creed of an Ecumenical Council. The second Ar- 
ticle, therefore, merely rectifies, so far as it lies in 
our power to do so, an old wrong. 
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. The third and fourth Articles require no special 
explanation. On the Oriental side it has. been 
perhaps supposed that the Western form of doc- 
trine leads with logical _ necessity to the accept- 
ance of two Principles in God. The fourth article 
has reference to this; it would, not be disputed 
evén on the Roman side. The Fathers of the 
undivided church, mentioned in the third article, 
are the Fathers, down to John of Damascus in; 
clusive. 

Does any one wish to discuss the Articles pro- 
posed by the committee? . 
Overbeck.—In the first Article it ‘would be well 
to state the number of. the councils. recognised as 
cecumenical, With regard to the. seventh General 
Council many Anglicans would probably. not agree 

with the orthodox. | | 
, Dollinger. —There | is ‘not the slightest ς occasion 
to say anything . now about. the: number of the 
(Ecumenical Councils, We are speaking now about 
dogmatic. decisions ; but the Council of. Ephesus, 
for instance, pronounced no. dogmatic decisions, 
and even the decrees of the Seventh Council, with 
regard to the use of images,. are concerned with 
a matter of discipline and not of faith, 
Overbeck.—The matter is not unessential. I know 
of an. Anglican clergyman, who went over to the 
Orthodox Church, and then was seized with doubts 
respecting the decrees of the Seventh Council ; 
and, because he would not recognise it as an 
(Ecumenical. Council, was again excommunicated. 
Dollinger. τ, in. the ‘midst of our discussions 
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about the: doctrine of, the Procession of. the Holy 
Ghost, we are now going to drag in other ques- 
tions as ΜΈ], we are rendering our task very very 
much more difficult. 

Damalas—The ‘question, how ‘many Councils 
are recognised as cecumenical, is of great import- 
‘ance for us, for ‘it is by their decrees that we in- 
‘terpret Holy: Scripture. . 

Dollinger-—The question is, doubtless, not. un- 
‘important ; but’ are we to drag into the discussion 
‘upon the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, an altogether 
‘heterogeneous question —that of the Seventh 
‘General Council and the veneration of images? 

Bishop Reinkens.—Let τὴς remind Professor Over- 
‘beck that not one of us’ thinks for’ a moment. of 
‘going over to the ‘Eastern Church. If.we are now 
goitg to ‘settle questions of discipline also, then 
there is no’ prospect of our ever coming to an end, 

_ Overbeck.—T had not. the least wish to introduce 
a discussion’ on ‘heterogeneous questions ; I merely 
wished to know of how many Councils the dog- 
‘matic décisions are recognised as authoritative.. 
 “Rhossis.—If I remember rightly, I have read i in 
‘the official report of the Old Catholic Congress at 
Cologne, that the Old Catholics repeatedly stated 
that they stood upon the foundation. of the seven 
“CEcumenical Councils of the'undivided Church. But 
heré’the’ subject'is not the number of the CEcume- 
“nical Councils, but the doctrine of the Procession . 
‘of the Holy Ghost. Perhaps, for the sake of 
greater clearness, and with a view to avoiding all 
‘misunderstandings, we might say, “ In reference to 
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the question of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
we agree in the acceptance,” &c., &c. : 
_ Bishop Reinkens—There is certainly no objection 
to that. | ; 
Dollinger—Do the gentlemen from the East 
wish for this addition ? 
Bishop Gennadios.—Ovur Church accepts seven 
Ecumenical Councils, and believes that, since them, 
no CEcumenical Council has}been held. Only those 
‘seven belong to the time of the undivided Church, 
whose faith we are to take as our basis. That there 
are seven and not eight, or nine, or more Cecumeni- 
Councils is certainly not a dogma, but of great dog- 
matic importance.. For, according to our view, these 
“seven councils have established the collective doc- 
trine and constitution of the Church, and what is. 
not decreed by these seven Councils we cannot with 
certainty account as forming part of the faith of 
‘the undivided Church. | 
_ Dillinger —The Committee was entrusted with 
the business of drawing up propositions respecting 
‘the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit. 
Ithas done this. With regard to the quite separate 
question of the number of the General Councils, 
the Committee received no kind of instructions,. 
and not one of us had the slightest notion that, by a 
μετάβασις eis ἄλλο γένος, we should, in a sort of 
way, be placed upon our defence with regard to the 
“number of the General Councils. With equal right 
thirty other questions might be laid before the 
_ Committee. | 
Fanyschew—The question raised by Professor 
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Overbeck is, however, not so entirely a separate 
“one, When we profess our adhesion to the “ ἀορ- 
_ matic decisions of the ancient undivided Church,” 

one can certainly raise the question, how far then 
does the period of the “ undivided Church” ex- 
- tend ?” 

_ Déllinger You, therefore, propose a fresh alte. 
ration? 

Fanyschew.—1 had no wish to Propose any 
alteration, but merely to state that the point in 

question, specially in reference to discipline, de- 
serves a thorough investigation, although this 
investigation cannot take place at once, but at some 
future time. 

_ Déllinger—Shall the proposition be sent back to 
the Committee for revision? It has another sitting 
to-morrow. 

Bryennots.—That will not be necessary. The 
questions of the Holy Spirit, and of the number of 
the General Councils, stand in no internal and 
necessary relation to one another. We can, there- 
fore, reserve the latter question for another 
occasion, and confine ourselves at present to the 
former. 

Rhossis—I agree in thinking that no alteration 
of the first proposition is necessary. If the form 
of it, as it stands, is too indefinite, it has already 
found its completion through the declaration made 
on former occasions at Cologne, &e. 

Déllinger—If no objection is raised, I may con- 
sider the four Articles as accepted. On Monday 
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_we hope to be able to lay additional Articles before 
Οἱ... 
" I wish, in accordace with the permission of the 
_ gentlemen of the East, to say a few more words 
respecting the question of the validity of Anglican 
_Orders already touched upon last year.* | 
- The English Church completed’ its’ Reformation 
_inthe 16th century, without surrendering ‘the an- 
_tient episcopal constitution.. Under Queen Elizabeth 
_ Parker was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the historical controversy turns upon the ques- 
tion whether his consecration was valid. “All kinds 
of petty things have been dragged into this 
_controversy, and it has been. made ‘difficult in a 
.frivolous and vexatious manner. The fact that 
Parker was consecrated by four rightly consecrated 
_ Bishops, rite δῇ legétime, with imposition of hands 
- and the necessary words, is so well attested that, if 
one chooses to doubt this fact, one could, with the 
" game right, doubt one hundred thousand facts ; or, as 
.. was done in jest-after the appearance of the “ Life of 
_ Jesus”. by Strauss, one could represent the history of 
the first Napoleon asa myth. The fact i is as well 
,.established as a fact can be required to be. Bossuet 
has acknowledged. the validity of Parker's conse- 
..cration, and: no. critical historian can. dispute it. 
The Orders of the Roman Church could be dis- 
puted with more appearance of reason. Besides 


. ~* See the Report Of last year’s ‘Conference,.p. 50, Exiglish 
Translation. 
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the reordinations of the roth century. let. me 
remind you of the. following facts in connection 
with this subject :—. 

. At Florence a special form of creed was put 
forth for the Armenians, professedly with the assent 
of the Council, which, however, as a matter of fact, 
was already at an end. In this so-called Decretum 
pro Armeniis, the doctrine of the seven Sacraments 
in particular is developed for the instruction of the 
Orientals. It is the only detailed exposition of 
the kind previous to the Council of Trent. There 
one finds, under the head of Ordination, the. uttérly 
astounding statement that the matter of this 
Sacrament is—not the imposition of hands, which is 
not once mentioned, but—the porrectio tnstramento- 
rum, the delivery of the chalice and paten. The 
form, moreover, is given in an inexact enlarged 
formula. This decree was to be forced upon the 
Orientals. Clement VIII. once more decided that, 
with regard to the Sacraments, the Orientals had 
to hold ta this decree. And yet the porvectio in- 
strumentorum is merely a ceremony, and one which 
did not arise till after the year 1000, and only in 
the West. Well, then, suppose that bishops on 
the strength of this decree had regarded the impo- 
sition of hands, on which the validity of the con- 
secration depends, as a mere ceremony, and had 
omitted it? English theologians, in dealing with 
Roman theologians in England, who dispute the 
validity of Anglican Orders, have merely tena- 
ciously to hold before them this Decretum pro Arme- 

H 
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#135, and to remind them that those who live in glass. 
houses should not throw stones. : 

Howson.—Allow me to read a personal explana- 
tion. I beg that it may be inserted in the report 
of the Conference.* | 

Liddon.—I have listened with regret to the Dean. 
of Chester’s explanation [of the sense in which he 
understood the proposition on the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, which was adopted by the Conference 
last year]. I cannot think that the Dean has given. 
the natural sense of the thesis, or that his para-. 
phrase would be readily adopted by the Easterns,. 
er by any who followed Christian antiquity. The. 
thesis said that the Eucharist is not-a repetition of. 
Christ’s Sacrifice once for all offered on Calvary, 
but a permanent memorial of it; so that on earth 
the Eucharist represents before man, and presents 
to God, that which Christ presents for us in 
Heaven. What does He present? Surely no mere 
memorial of a thing absent, but Himself, “once 
offered to bear the sins of many;” and in like 
manner His Church here on earth really presents 
Him to the Father as the only ground of pardon 
and acceptance. He is really presented, because 
He is really with us in the Sacrament of His 
Death ; He is with us in virtue of His own pro- 
mise and blessing. If He were absent, how could 
the barren symbols of His Sacrifice, or the presen- 
tation, apart from Him, of “ ourselves, our souls 


* See Appendix, 
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and bodies,” be truly acceptable to ‘a holy God? 
No, in this Divine mystery the Church of God 

' claims and pleads the mediation of her Saviour, . 
truly living in her midst,—that mediation of which 
the Sacrifice on Calvary was the perfect and 
supreme expression in history. The Church knows 
not how the outward signs are related to the inward 
Gift ; she cannot affirm,—-as we Anglicans believe, 
—that the outward part is annihilated ; but dares 
not question the Reality of that gracious gift of a 
Present Saviour, which alone secures to the Eucha- 

_ tistic Sacrifice its value, and, indeed, makes it the 
most powerful appeal to God which man caa 
urge.* ᾿ 


SECOND SITTING OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST I5TH—AFTERNOON. 


Present—Dr, Déllinger, Bishop Reirikens, Lan- 
gen, Archbishop Lykurgos, Anastasiadis, Bryen- 
nios, Janyschew, Ossinin—Canon Liddon, Meyrick, 


* (Before Canon Liddon replied Mr. Meyrick rose, and 
(with the assent of many around him) stated his conviction 
that the Dean’s “explanation” was "ο the doctrine of the 
English Church. The Dean of Chester at once admitted 
that his statement was purely a personal one, and committed 


no one to it but himself.—Tr. ] 
H 2 
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Nevin—Secretaries Reusch, v. Philippow, Broade.: 

Dr. Dollinger laid before the meeting a statement 
of doctrine by one of the most celebrated Greek 
theolegians of the present century, Eugenios 
Bulgaris, with the remark that it contained nothing 
which Western theologians could not admit.* On 
the Russian side it was remarked that the treatise 
in question was not published until after the death 
of Bulgaris ($1806), and that, therefore, one could: 
not be sure that it fully and exactly conveyed the 
author’s conviction. 

Dr. Dollinger then remarked, among other points, 
—I see now, still more clearly tnan before, that, in re- 
ference to the dogma, there is really no contradiction 
between us. The contradiction which exists has 
arisen chiefly because two different terminologies 
have been framed, and the difference between them 
- has been artificially intensified. I believe that we 
shall arrive at a complete understanding, although 
possibly not this year. At any rate, it is no small 
success to attain if we for the present approach to 
an understanding. It would even be something in 
itself if the Orientals could state on their return 
home—we have seen at the Conference that the. 
Westerns acknowledge our Churches to be true 
Catholic Churches, and that they find no dogmatic 
error in our mode of representing the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, and no essential contradiction of 
their own form of doctrine. There is a difference 
as regards the theological and speculative mode 

| a 
* See Appendix. 
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of representing the dogma, inasmuch as the Orien- 
tals distinguish between the ἐκπόρευσις of the Holy 
Spirit, in reference to His existence, and His. 
ἔκλαμψις or ἔκφανσις, while the Westerns know nothing 
of this distinction. But this is a difference which 
has to do with theological speculation and not with 
dogma. Without giving up our own form of doc- 
trine, we can regard it as a matter of no moment, 
that the Orientals make this distinction. 

On the Oriental side the distinction is frequently 
insisted upon, and it is remarked by some that the 
ἔκλαμψις must not be conceived as taking place in 
time, but in eternity. Again, on the Oriental side, 
the expression of S. Cyril—écropederar ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς 
τὸ Πνεῦμα, ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἀλλότριόν ἐστι τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ or ἴδιον τοῦ 
Yios—together with similar expressions, is so inter- 
preted as to indicate merely the Homousia of the 
Holy Spirit and the Son. : 

Dr. Dollinger proposed six propositions, drawn up 
by himself, Professor Langen and Canon Liddon. 
_ The Orientals ‘declared their willingness to accept 
them, with the exception of the third, a definite 
Statement with regard to which they reserved. 
-The six will be found (p. 103, 4), with the addition 
-of certain words, which the Orientals wished to have 
inserted ; after which addition they assented to all 
six propositions without reservation. 
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EIGHTH CONFERENCE. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 16TH—MORNING. 


Doéllinger-—We are now near the end of our 
deliberations. The end, I venture to say, the 
happy and successful end, may be reached this 
afternoon. 

The result of your Committee’s continued dis- 
cussions is an understanding which goes far beyond 
the hopes which I entertained on my way hither. 
With regard to the main point we are agreed. In 
our discussions the conviction has been forced— 
at any rate, upon us Westerns—that in the essential 
points, in that which ought to be an Article of 
Faith, a real agreement has been reached. The 
Orientals present share this conviction personally, 
and we may hope that the authorities of their 
Church will agree with them. 

We have framed our agreement in the words of 
John of Damascus, having selected him for the 
following reasons. He stands at the end of the 
whole chain of patristic tradition. He has briefly 
put together the doctrine of the ancient Church 
respecting the Trinity, the Incarnation, &c., and 
the outcome of theological development down to 
the Council of the year 680. About 750 he com- 
piled the first complete handbook of the theology | 
of the Fathers, and especially of the Greek Fathers. 
Experience has proyed that we did right in taking 
John of Damascus as our basis. We have come to 
an agreement respecting six Articles, which I will 
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‘proceed to read to you. The Orientals had reserved’ 
their definite statement with regard to the third 
Article; but they will now assent to it without 
reserve, if a further quotation (which I will also 
read) from John of Damascus be added to this 
third Article, and if the words “in the sense of the 
‘doctrine of the undivided Church” be added to 
the zxtroductory proposition,—to which we on our 
‘side have no objection to make. , 

The Articles then run as follows :— 

We accept the teaching of S. John of Damascus 
‘respecting the Holy Ghost, as expressed in the 
following paragraphs, in the sense of the ancient 
undivided Church :— 

ΠΣ, The Holy Ghost issues out of the Father 


Ex 


(& τοῦ Πατρός) as the Beginning (ἀρχή), the Cause ' 


(αἰτία), the Source (πηγή) of the Godhead. (De 
recta sententia n. 1. Contra Manich. n. 4.) 

2. The Holy Ghost does not issue out of the 
Son (ἐκ τοῦ Υἱοῦ), because in the Godhead there is 
but one Beginning (ἀρχή), one Cause (αἰτία), through 
Which all that is in the Godhead is produced. (De 
Jide orthod. 1. 8; ἐκ τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ δὲ τὸ Πνεῦμα οὐ λέγομεν, 
Πνεῦμα δὲ Ὑἱοῦ ὀνομάζομεν.) 

3. The Holy Ghost issues out of the Father 
through the Son. (De fide orthod. 1. 12; τὸ δὲ 
Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ἐκφαντορικὴ τοῦ κρυφίου τῆς θεότητος 
δύναμις τοῦ Πατρὸς, ἐκ Πατρὸς μὲν δι’ Ὑἱοῦ ἐ ἐκπορενομένη. -- 
Lbidem ; Ὑἱοῦ δε Πνεῦμα, οὐκ ὡς ἐξ αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς δι’ αὐτου 


ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς ἐ ἐκπορευόμενον. —C. Manich, n. 53 διὰ ror 


Λογοῦ αὐτοῦ ἐξ αὐτοῦ τὸ Πνεῦμα αὐτοῦ ἐκπορενόμενον. - 


———,, 


De hymno Trisag. n. 28 ; Πνεῦμᾳ τὸ ἅγιον ἐκ τοι, 


ἱμὰ aobett ον 
) ¥ ey Ye ν 
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H ατρὸς διὰ τοῦ Yiot καὶ λόγον xpoidv. [The following 
s the subsequent addition made by the Orientals, 


to enable them to accept the article] Hom. in 


σαδό. 5. ». 43 τοῦτ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστι τὸ λάτρενὸμενον ...... Πνεῦμα 
ἅγιον Tov Θεοῦ καὶ Πατρὸς, ὡς ἐξ αὐτοῦ ἐκπορευόμενον, 
ὅπερ καὶ τοῦ Υἱοῦ λέγεται, ὡς δι’ αὐτοῦ φανερούμενον καὶ 
τῇ κτίσει μετᾳ διδόμενον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐξ αὐτοῦ ἔχον τὴν 
ὕπαρξιν.) — 

4. The Holy Ghost is the Image of the Son, Who 
is the Image of the Father (De fide orthod. 1. 13; 
εἰκὼν τοῦ Πατρὸς ὁ Ὑἱὸς, καὶ τοῦ Υἱοῦ τὸ Πνεῦμα), 
issuing out of the Father and resting in the 
Son as the power radiating from Him. (De fide 
orth: 1. 7; τοῦ Iarpds προερχομένην καὶ ev τῷ Adyy 
ἀναπανομένην καὶ αὐτοῦ οὖσαν ἐκφαντικὴν δύναμνν.---- 
Ibidem 1. 12; Πατὴρ...... διὰ Λόγον προβολεὺς ἐκφαντο- 
ρικοῦ Πνεύματος.) 
᾿ς δὶ The Holy Ghost is the personal Production 
out of the Father, belonging to the Son, but not 
out of the Son, because He is the Spirit of the 
mouth of the Deity, and utters the word. (De 
hymno Trisag. n. 28; τὸ Πνεῦμα “ἐνυπόστατον ἐκπό- 
pevpa καὶ πρόβλημα ἐκ Ilarpos μὲν, Yiod δὲ, καὶ μὴ ἐξ 
‘Yiod, ὡς Πνεῦμα στόματος Oecd, λόγου ἐξαγγελτικόν.) 

6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between 
the Father and the Son, and is united to the Father 
through the Son. (De fide orth. I. 13; μέσον τοῦ. 
ἀγεννήτου καὶ γεννητοῦ καὶ δι Ὑἱοῦ τῷ Πατρὶ συναπτό.- 
μενον.) | | 

Thus far then we are agreed; and theologians 
know that this really exhausts the question about 
the Holy Spirit. With regard to this question, 


᾿ | therefore,-there is no dogmatic opposition between 
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‘us any longer. God grant that what we have here 
brought into agreement may be accepted in the 
Eastern Churches in the spirit of peace, with a 
recognition of the distinction between dogma and 
theological opinion. What we have accomplished 
gives us new ground for hoping that our efforts 
have been blessed by God, and that we shall have 
still further success ; whereas the history of former 
reunion-negotiations produces the impression that 
God’s blessing did not rest on them. I do not 
think it presumptuous to believe, that here we per- 
ceive the presence of God’s blessing, and there the 
absence of it. We have only to remember, how 
at Lyons and. Florence deceit, lying, a tissue of 
forgeries, and violence lusting .for power, were 
employed, while each side was always conscious 
that it really had something in view other than an 
agreement respecting the great truths of the Chris- 
tian Faith. I hope that next year we shall be able 
to continue these international Conferences. What 
a joy it will be, if the Orientals can then announce 
to us:—our Bishops, Synods, and Churches have 
assented to our agreement ! 


I now ask your permission to explain two other 
points. 

With regard to my statement respecting Anglican 
Orders [have heard the following objection urged :—~ 
granting that all which you have said respecting the 
historical facts is correct, yet still the validity of 
Anglican and American Orders remains at least 
doubtful, because it is questionable whether the 
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English and American Churches recognise the sa- 
cramental character of Ordination. 

One frequent cause of misunderstandings is that 
the same words can be understood in different ways. 
An Anglican can answer the question, “Do you 
hold Orders to be a Sacrament ?” with both “ Yes” 
and “No,” The English Church uses the word 
“Sacrament” in a sense different from that in 
which the Roman Catholic Church uses the word 
Sacramentum and the Greek Church the word 
μυστήριον. The English Church calls “Sacraments” 
only those institutions which have been ordained 
by Christ as means of grace to all believers. Whether 
this limitation of the idea is justifiable, need not 
now be discussed. But if the word is taken in this 
narrow signification, the English Church in enume- 
rating the Sacraments in her symbola and liturgical 
books must omit Ordination, which is intended only 
for a limited number of persons, not, like Baptism 
and the Eucharist, for all. But the word cannot 
affect the question ; what idea Anglicans attach to 
the word “Sacrament,” and whether or no they 
call Ordination a Sacrament, may be. regarded 
with indifference by the Orientals. What does 
affect the question is, that Ordination is accom- 
panied by laying on of hands, that the words, in 
which the conferring of the special grace is ex- 
pressed, are spoken, and that it is believed that a 
grace of the Holy Spirit is conferred by Ordination. 
In this respect English Orders cannot be impugned. 

I have already noticed, that the validity of Roman 
Catholic Orders can perhaps be impugned with a 
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greater show of right. Had-not such great ignorance 
prevailed, the Decretum pro Armeniis, mentioned 
the day before yesterday, must alone have sufficed 
to prevent the proclamation of the Infallibility ; 
for here undoubtedly a Pope has erred in a solemn 
dogmatic decree, in that he defines the unessential 
ceremony of the pforrectio instrumentorum to be the 
essential part in Ordination, while he does not men- 
tion the essential part, viz., the laying on of hands. 
As a matter of fact, no doubt the laying on of 
hands has been retained in Roman Catholic ordina- 
tions; but as late as the last century it was declared 
by Rome that the ordinations performed in a certain 
French diocese were invalid and must be repeated, 
because the forrectio instrumentorum had been 
omitted.* | 

Another point, the discussion of which may serve 
to remove misunderstandings, is the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of Purgatory, with which other subjects, 
especially that of Indulgences, are connected. The 
word Purgatory is an expression which does not 
fit this doctrine in its later development so well as 
the Teutonic expression, which has become usual 
in German and Dutch, viz., Peg feuer. 

_ The ancient Church believed, without formulating 
it as an Article of Faith, that after death an inter- 
mediate state for their purification awaited those 
who departed this life without being fit for the 


© See Correspondence between the Secretaries of the Friends 
of SpiritualEnlightenmentand the Anglo-Continental Soctety, 
containing Statements on the Validity of Anglican Orders, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. Fr. Meyrick. London, 1875. 
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Beatific Vision, and that the prayers of the living 
availed for the dead, in virtue of the “ Communion 
of Saints.” The precise effect of these prayers 
was not defined. | 

It is Gregory I. who has contributed most to win — 
credence and extension for more definitely developed 
ideas on this subject in the West, especially the idea 
that in the other world there is a definite place, in 
which souls are tormented by means of fire, and 
that the living by means of prayer can obtain from 
God a shortening of these torments for the dead. 
This idea did not spread at all in the East. But in 
the West in later times it was still further developed 
by the schoolmen, and towards the end of the 13th 
century, in a way pregnant with consequences, be- 
came connected with the doctrine of papal Indul- 
gences. | 

According to the view of the ancient Church, 
an Indulgence was merely the complete or partial 
remission of ecclesiastical punishments laid upon 
penitents. In the place of this view of the primitive 
Church we find in the Middle Ages the idea, that 
by means of an Indulgence the temporal punish- 
ments for sin imposed by God could be wholly or 
partially remitted, and that not merely in the case 
of the living, but also of the dead. In the begin- 
ning of the 14th century this doctrine came to be 
generally accepted in the West. Augustinus Tri- 
umphus, court theologian to John XXII. at Avignon, 
in a book written by command of the Pope, teaches 
that the Pope is Lord of three kingdoms, the king- 
dom of Heaven, the. kingdom .on earth, and the. 
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kingdom under the earth. For he has (1) the keys 
of the kingdom of Heaven, can by means of ex- 
communication shut men out from it, &c., δὲς, ; (2) 
power over the Church on earth, over states and 
their princes ; (3) power over Purgatory, from which 
he can set souls free. Augustus Triumphus says, in 
so many words, that the Pope, if he liked, could 
empty Purgatory at once; but that it is not advis- 
able that he should use his power in this way. 

As a pendant to this doctrine the faithful were 
then recommended, not merely to win Indulgences | 
for themselves, but also by winning Indulgences 
for the dead to set souls free from Purgatory. Hoy 
se sacan animas, “ to-day souls will be set free,” is 
in Spain the standing phrase for to-day Indulgences 
may be obtained ; and of a so-called “ privileged " 
Altar one is informed, that in consequence of a 
privilege granted by the Pope a soul may be freed 

from Purgatory by means of a mass said at such. an 
Altar. : 

Catholics who still hold fast to the principle, 
which was abolished on the 18th of July, 1870, 
Quod semper, &c. must make a clean sweep of 
the whole of this Purgatory and Indulgence system. 
‘We hold fast to the faith of the ancient Church 
respecting the other world, and retain the primitive 
custom of prayers for the dead, but we do not pres 
tend to know anything more exactly respecting the 
condition of the dead in the other world, or of the 
manner and way in which prayer for them is effec- 
tual. 

Even Roman theologians admit,that, if we hold 
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to the doctrine of the Fathers, we cannot say very 
much about Purgatory. But, add Bellarmin and 
others, we may know much from the visions of 
canonised persons, which have been approved by 
the Church. It is, then, to these visions of nuns, 
more or less connected with a morbid condition of 
mind or body, that we are to trace the exact 
_ descriptions which theologians draw of Purgatory. 

We Old Catholics must make a clean sweep not 
merely of Indulgences for the dead, but also of the 
whole system of papal Indulgences. We can state 
quite exactly the time, I might almost say the ‘day, 
when the doctrine of the Church was altered on 
this point. 

An Indulgence in the sense of the ancient Church, 
—and, so far as I know, of the Oriental Church also 
at the present day— is, as I have said, the remission 
or abbreviation of penances imposed by the Church 
herself. Against this conception certainly no objec- 
tion can be urged: punishments or penances, which 
the Church imposes, she must be able to take off 
or shorten, when either the object of the imposed 
penance is attained, or the penitential exercise is 
not beneficial to the individual. The ancient peni- 
tential discipline has been destroyed since the 7th 
century by the so-called redemttones, which allowed 
people to free themselves from the penitential 
exercises imposed upon them (of course for the 
express purpose of benefiting the penitents’ souls) 
by money-payments. A further change came in 
with the Crusades. Up till then Bishops and even 
Priests had granted Indulgences ; henceforth it was 
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ruled that ‘a plenary Indulgence could be granted 
only by the Pope. Urban II. in 1095 promised alt 
Crusaders, and all who contributed money for the 
Crusades, a plenary Indulgence ; that is, a remis- 
sion of all penances due to Divine justice, whether 
in this world or the next, so that those who obtained 
such an Indulgence would not have to fear Purga- 
‘tory any more than penance. 

That was the first decisive step towards bringing 
the system of Indulgences wholly into the hands 
of the Pope. Innocent III. took a second in the 
same direction in the year 1215, by limiting the 
power of the Bishops in granting Indulgences to 
granting them for 40 days (under special circum- 
stances for a year)—Indulgences, which in com- 
parison with the plenary Indulgences of the. Pope 
could not but appear petty and worthless. 

As soon as the system of Indulgences had been 
brought entirely into the hands of the Pope, the 
obtaining of an Indulgence was made more and 
more easy for the faithful. From the 16th century 
onwards Indulgences have been attached to medals, 
rosaries and scapularies, #.¢., one has only to wear 
the articles and offer a few short prayers. 
᾿ The so-called Jubilee-Indulgence causes Roman 
theologians much difficulty. With all their pains 
to prove its superiority to another plenary Indul- 
gence, it is really not more plenary than the ordi- 
nary plenary Indulgence, which one can obtain 
with much less pain and trouble. The immense 
agitation, which people try to get up during a 
Jubilee, as at the present time, together with the 
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praising up of the Jubilee-Indulgence in pastorals 
and sermons, has, therefore, something forced and. 
untrue about it. 

However, what has been said is amply sufficient . 
to show that we Old Catholics must keep ourselves 
utterly removed from the entire system of papal 
Indulgences. 

If I may venture to trespass still further on your 
patience, I will ask your leave, under the impres- 
sion which this assembly of Bishops, Clergy, and 
Scholars has made upon me, in conclusion, to take 
a higher stand-point, and cast a look backwards 
_ and forwards over the condition of the Church in 
general, and to exhibit in some striking lights the 
great opposition which is going threugh the 
world. 

We are right in designating the Vatican dogmas 
of the Infallibility and Absolute Power of the Pope 
as new doctrine. Yet in a certain sense they have 
' been for a long time old. They are a new doctrine, 
in that they were made Articles of Faith first in 
1870, whereas before that they had formerly been 
mere theological opinions, although in high favour 
with the Popes, and in the eyes of papal theologians 
probable. In the Gallican Church the opposite ot 
this opinion was taught, and the Popes have in 
France confirmed a whole series of men as Bishops, 
who (as they well knew) had sworn to the Gallican 
Articles, which directly contravene the Infallibility 
and Absolute Power of the Pope. That could not 
possibly have been the case if these doctrines had 
been regarded by the Popes as Articles of Faith. 
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But in dther. countries, in the countries in which 


the Inquisition was set up, as in Italy and Spain, 
or. in which the Jesuits had a monopoly of the 
teaching. and education, as in Catholic Germany and Ὁ 


the Austrians, these views of the Infallibility and 


‘ Absolute Power of the Pope were no doubt the pre- 


- vailing ones, and the open defence of the opposite 


doctrine was not allowed. The influence which the 
Jesuits. exercised on. the Austrian and Bavarian 


dynasty, and ywpon the Spiritual Electors,. explains 
the fact that, down to the year 1773, the papal 


system. was the prevailing one.in Catholic Germany 
as in the countries of the Inquisition.. As a dogma, 


_ therefore, this Ultramontane doctrine is just five 
- years old*; but, as a prevalent system, it may be 
| compared to a wrinkled old woman. 


' Let us consider the consequences οὗ the influence 
of this papal system on the various Catholic 
nations, beginning with Germany. 

The old German Empire stood in close connexion. 
with the Pope. The emperors were crowned by 


the Pope: later on they required the confirmation: 


of the Pope; especially after the overthrow of the 
Hohenstaufen they were in many respects depen- 


dent on Ronte:. How the Popes exercised. their 


power over the Emperors I have lately depicted in 
a speech in the 'Munich. Academy. When. the 
Golden Bull was published the German Empire 
was utterly destroyed, and the Emperor was. totally 
dependent on the Pope. The Popes had brought 
it to pass that Germany had become an elective 
empire. with changing dynasties, so: that for a long 
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time there was no succession from father to son in 
the sovereignty. That Germany did not have the 
same fate as Poland is no merit of the Popes, but 
is due to qualities in the German nation too good 
to be utterly corrupted. From the time of the 
Golden Bull, from the middle of the 14th century 
onwards, the power of the German Emperor sank 
more and more. When the House of Habsburg 
gained the imperial crown, the Popes found 
it to their interest to uphold it in the 
possession of the Crown. The Habsburgs stood 
on the whole (no doubt with some interrup- 
tions) on good terms with the Popes, and specially 
with regard to German affairs and the Reformation, 
entered thoroughly into the papal line of policy. 
As the Habsburgs allowed themselves to be com- 
pletely led by the Jesuits, the Popes now—in oppo- 
sition to their policy in the Middle Ages—wished 
for a strong Empire. 

By means of papal nuncios and the Jesuits the 
Popes compelled the Habsburgs to employ their 
power in putting down Protestantism; it was 
represented ‘to them that they would thereby con- 
firm and extend their political power in Germany. 
Germany has chiefly to thank the Jesuits, and those 
who stood behind the Jesuits,—this is shewn by 
letters of the Pope and other documents lately 
published,—for the Thirty Years’ War. 

The Peace of Westphalia marks an epoch in 
German history as important as the Golden Bull. 
By it the systematic interference of foreigners, espe- 
cially the French, and in a second degree the 
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* Swedes, in German affairs was made a formal.-sti- 


* pulation. ~The influence of Austria was now very 


--much limited ; it could hinder a great deal. of good 


- -- 


wh 


‘ in Germany, but effect very little. 


The division of Germany into two halves, a 
Catholic and Protestant, has continued since the 


~ Peace of Westphalia. In the Catholic half the in- 


᾿ fluence of the Jesuits in schools and in parishes, be- 


---- 


‘came predominant, and under this influence the 


two halves went wider and wider apart. The 


‘Catholic portion remained in intellectual matters 


unmistakeably behind the Protestant. What the 


“Catholics contributed to the common treasury of 


‘German science and literature was a very inconsi- 


derable fragment ; the whole movement in science 


-and learning was essentially confined to the Pro- 


testant portion of Germany. 
But, where the monopoly of intellectual power 
lies, thither, sooner or later, the political balance 


~must incline. It was almost a historical necessity | 


that the Imperial Crown of Germany should fall to 


a Protestant dynasty. That not only a Protestant 


Prince is German Emperor, but that also the supe- 


‘ riority in scientific, intellectual, literary, and poli- 


‘tical matters is in Protestant hands,—is in the main 
‘the work of the Popes and of the Jesuits. No 
᾿ doubt the Protestant Empire is a great vexation to 
. both of them ; but they have themselves to thank 
. that it has come to this. The Popes and their fol- 


lowers are responsible for the schism of the 16th 


century, and for the failure of the reunion-negotia- 


‘tions at Ratisbon and elsewhere. Αἱ that time a 


I 2 
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‘reunion might still have been possible. Thé repte- 
᾿ sentatives of the Curia prevented it ; for they would 
‘be content with nothing ‘less than the unconditional 
submission of the other side. They would ‘not 
concede to us.Germans what the French: possessed 
in their Gallican liberties ; they would not so much 
‘as allow the administration of the Cup to the laity 
᾿ to be offered to. Protestants as a concession. | 

When, then, we see the old Empire destroyed, 
Germany split into two. halves, of which the Protes- 
tant half has the intellectwal supremacy,—we may 
say to those in Rome: it. is, you who would not 
‘have. it otherwise. ΝΣ ἡ 

- Here I must break off for- the present, hoping ‘to 
bring my address. tora close this: afternoon. | 


NINTH CONFERENCE. 
~ Monbay, AuGusT 16TH—AFTERNOON. 


| Diitingen=-I coritinue the: general view which I 
began. this morning, and. having spoken of Germany, 
I. come next to.another, once great and powerful, 
but now defunct kingdom. Two. hundred years 
ago. Poland was. still a state, with twenty millions 
of inhabitants, strong. enough to. maintain its inde- 
pendence in rejations. with neighbouring states. 
But Poland suffered from two. grievous maladies. 
The frst was the religious schism, which was enve- 
nomed.and made incurable by the peculiarly Roman 
principle, that force is to be used against non- 
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Catholics, which, through the. exertions of: the, ; 


Jesuits and the papal nuncios, who. were. very. 
influential there, was brought into actual, practice. 
in. Poland. Three Confessions confronted one. 
another :—Orientals of the Greek form of .worship, : 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics, who, in -point of. 
numbers, were far the most numerous. In 1593 
the work of union was begun by the Jesuits and | 
the Bishops devoted to them, and violent measures 
were employed to carry it. inte accomplishment, 
especially against the Cossacks, and this led to. 
deeds of blood. Efforts were untiringly made to. 
bring the Orientals also under the dominion. οὗ, 
Rome. The consequences of which were, on the. 
one hand, a series ef internal contests; on, the. 
other, the interference of foreign Powers to. help 
the persecuted members of their own. communion. 
The second disease, which affected Poland, was the . 
character of its aristocracy, which was educated. 
by the Jesuits. The Polish nobility exhibits itself ; 
as an intriguing anarchical clique, submitting to no. 
political authority, and incapable of itself esta- 
blishing such. Hence the utterly. absurd constitu- . 
tion of Poland. The kings were. elected, and 
invariably had. to buy the crown by. concessions , 
which diminished their authority in the most serious. , 
way. In Parliament the opposition of a single. 
nobleman could make any decision impossible,— 

an absurdity without a parallel in history. Most. 
of the Polish Bishops also came:from this Jesuit- ; 
taught aristocracy. They made use of their eccle-. 
siastical position in many. ways with a view to 
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enriching and aggrandising their families. This is | 
not the place to: judge, either on moral or political ὁ 
grounds, the conduct of the three Great Powers .. 
which partitioned Poland. At any rate, to no other . 
nation could one more justly than to Poland apply | 
the words of Scripture—Perditio tua ex te. All. 
that the three Powers did was to bury the corpse - 
whose cotruption was already well nigh complete. . 
I conie to a nation which for long has played a ' 
leading part in history, and no doubt will play the | 
same once more in the future. In the Middle Ages : 
the French nation was the darling child of the . 
Roman seé; it protected and supported the Popes... 
in their contests with Germany and other Powers. .. 
In the 16th century there arose in France also a. 
powerful Protestant movement. Several hundred.- 
thousands professed themselves Protestants quite : 
early in the movement, and organised themselves. 
as a church. At the instigation of the papal, 
Legates and the French Cardinals, several of whom: 
were ministers, a system of persecution was carried. 
into effect against them, and this led to embittered . 
religious wars which might have been avoided if: 
they would but have refrained from violent mea-, 
sures against the Protestants. By the edict οὗ. 
Nantes a modus vivendt was created. Accordingly: 
the papal and Jesuitical party exerted themselves. 
to get this edict set aside,to enable them to recom- 
mence their persecutions and coercions. In the 
reign of Lewis XIV., when the king and his women 
were under the influence of Jesuit confessors, it 
was at last possible for Rome to sing a 7¢ Deum 
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for the revocation of the edict. Thereby an intel- 
ligent’ and industrious portion of the population 
was compelled to migrate. The financial, social, 
literary and political loss thereby sustained by 
France is incalculable : the prosperity of the country 
was severely affected for a long period. All free 
tendencies within the French Church were at the 
same time violently repressed. The school of 
Port Royal was suppressed, and the very valuable 
portion of the French clergy, which defended the 
principles of this school, was persecuted. Forms 
of oaths were dictated to the clergy, in which they 
were compelled to swear to things about which 
most of them could have no internal conviction. 
Such was that formulary of Alexander VII, in 
which every one had to swear that he rejected the 
so-called five propositions of Jansenius in the sense 
of Jansenius, although he had taught nothing but. 
what the Dominicans and Augustinians had taught 
without hindrance from the Pope. <A Priest, who 
knew anything about the matter, was placed in the 
iniquitous position that, before his ordination and 
entrance into his sacred calling, he had to take 
an oath which his conscience told him was sinful. 
On the top of this came the Bull Unigenitus, con- 
taining the proposition that even an unjust excom- 
munication was binding on the conscience. Bishops 
and Priests implored the Pope on their knees that, 
at any rate, an explanation of so astounding a pro- 
position might be vouchsafed to them. They were 
thrust aside, and told that they must tender uncon- 
ditional and blind submission. It was not the . 
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French clergy only who were’ treated in this way, 
but the bulk of the educated laity also, who joined 
in the appeal against the Bull Unsgenttus, and took 
the liveliest interest in the ecclesiastical controver-- - 
sies of the time. But Cardinal Fleury, the Jesuits, 
and the Curia, triumphed over everything. 

The measures against the Protestants, and the 
illtreatment of the French Church by Rome, pre- 
pared the way for the Revolution of 1789.. The 
French nation was rotten to the core when the 
Revolution broke out. 

The French Church, annihilated for a while by 
the Revolution, was restored under’ Napoleon I. 
by the Concordat. Gallican principles had been 
dead and buried a century or more. The Corsican 
Napoleon neither ‘understood.nor sympathized with 
the French Church. It was laid at the Pope’s feet. . 
The old episcopate was swept away, and new Bishops 
placed in the sees, etc., etc. | 

I can pass ‘rapidly over the time which follows. 
I merely: mention that, as late as under the Bour- 
bons, a French Cardinal in a learned work defended. 
the Gallican propositions (and, therefore, the direct . 
denial of the papal -Infallibility) without receiving. . 
either censure or'rébuke for so doing. 

At the present: moment the French. nation ‘in. 
religious matters: is divided into two irreconcil-. 
able opposite parts:. Previous to 1870 there still 
existed. a so-called Liberal Catholic party, to which 
men οὗ talent: and position belonged, which was _ 
sincerely. Christian and Catholic at heart, but 
rejected ‘the papal system and: the modern super- . 
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stitions. JI have known many of these men,—with . 
Montalembert I was very intimate, and I know, 
therefore, what their opinions and aims were. Men of 
this class exist in France no longer ; there are none 
now but Ultramontanes and unbelievers. The 
religiousness of those who still believe consists in 
processions and ecclesiastical demonstrations, They 
no. longer know how to address themselves to Christ 
Himself, and so they have. deified a part of His 
Body in the cultus of the Heart of Jesus. Add to. 
which those. appearances of the Madonna, stories 
of miracles, etc, among which are things which in 
France itself are known with perfect certainty to 
be impostures,—as, for example, the appearances 
of La Salette and Lourdes. These believers are. 
confronted. by the large majority of the educated, , 
who at heart are total unbelievers. 
_Spain affords a very different picture, and yet to © 
a certain extent a similar one, inasmuch as here 
also we find the same causes producing the same 
effects. Ever. since the 15th century. there has» 
been a close union and frienship between the Spanish 
Kings and the Popes.. As France, in the Middle 
Ages,.so somewhat later was Spain the mainstay. | 
of the Papacy. Spanish Cardinals, and Prelates 
-and Ambassadors, exercised a great influence in 
Rome until the downfall of the power of Spain 
caused French influence once more to be the pre- | 
vailing.one. In.the 16th century Spanish and 
Roman politics were very closely united. What 
was done in Spain was done with the approval of 
the Popes. No country received from them so 
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many privileges and marks of favour as Spain, 
One of the most powerful influences on the fate 
of Spain was the Inquisition. It has frequently 
been called in the main a state institution: quite 
lately a German Bishop, whom I need not name,* 
has called it a State tribunal. It is inconceivable 
how any one can dare to put forth such a theory 
at the present day in Germany. Royal politics no 
doubt played a part in the Inquisition, especially 
in financial matters ; but the Inquisition has in all 
times, and in all places, been essentially an ecclesi- 
astical and papal institution. It is sufficient to 
point to the fact that everywhere, where the Inqui- 
sition existed, each tnquisitor had full powers from 
the Pope, which the Pope at any moment could 
withdraw. No inquisitor would have dared to run 
counter to the Pope’s instructions. The Popes had | 
it each moment in their power to put an end to 
the Inquisition. This power they have never used. 
When the Spaniards themselves put an end to the 
Inquisition, the step was followed by a protest on 
the part of Rome. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries a hundred thou- 
sand Jews were driven out of Spain: those who 
remained behind, having submitted to compulsory 
baptism, were continually persecuted by the Inqui- 
sition. Then six hundred thousand Moors were 
driven out, constituting the best part of the agri- 
cultural population. A grievous wound was thus 


* Bishop K. Martin in his Katechismus des Kirchenrechts, 
p.' 196, . 
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inflicted on the prosperity of Spain. Besides this, 
there was the great quantity of festivals, the 
excessive’ number of clergy, the overloading of 
public worship with ceremonies, etc. etc. The 
decline was such that the country, which formerly 
had supported fifteen millions, about the year 1600 
contained only between five and six millions, 
Until the time of the French Revolution, or 
more correctly, until the reign of Charles IIT, 
1760, the Spanish Church was in all things subject » 
to Rome. The papal nuncio ruled and plundered 
it. Large sums found their way to Rome for 
dispensations, privileges, indulgences, etc. A formal 
and very complicated system of religious finance 
had grown up. Things were somewhat better 
under Charles III.: in his reign we find some 
Bishops of rather more culture and independence - 
of spirit; the. Jesuits were driven out; men 
breathed again, and hoped that now they would get 
rid of the Inquisition also. Then came the Revo- 
lution and the French invasion. Since that time 
the history of Spain has been merely a succession 
of changes, palace revolutions, military revolutions, 
popular outbreaks, etc., etc. There is scarcely any 
other country in which the prospects for the future 
seem so hopeless. This much, however, cannot be 
denied ;—that, in thé case of this people also, 
endowed as it is with so many admirable qualities, 
the main source of the evil is the state of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, which has been formed under the 
influence of Rome and the Jesuits. Asa charac- 
teristic feature in the present [ may mention that the: 
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unfortunate King Alfonso is already ™ compelled 
once more to revoke thé declaration of religious 
freedom. | 

There is no need to say anything of Portugal in. 
particular. 

I come now to Italy, a country which, without 
doubt, will be of great importance in the immediate. 
future. The contest between Pope and Emperor 
produced in Italy that baleful division into Guelfs . 
and Ghibellines, which separated the population of, 
each single town inta two hostile parties, which | 
fought with one. another incessantly during the | 
14th and 15th centuries, each endeavouring to 
annihilate the other. Ferrari can count not less. 
than 8000 revolutions in two centuries and a half. 
There are towns which have had. twenty revolutions. 
in half a century. In each, of these revolutions the. 
defeated party was driven into exile, many mem- 
bers of it executed, their houses destroyed, and 80. 
forth.. None. of these revolutions, were bloodless. , 
The Popes produced and aggravated this state of | 
things, for they placed themselyes. at the head οἱ. 
one of the parties, and in its interest brought eccle- 
siastical punishments. also freely into play,—Bana, . 

Interdict, &c., &c.,—until such. things entirely. 
_ ceased to produce any effect in Italy. As late as. 
the last century, it is true, two large dioceses in | 
South Italy were placed under an Interdict by., 
Clement XI, because clerical immunity was not. 
respected—z.¢, the clergy, were required to pay. 
the same taxes and duties as other people. But in . 
North and: Central Italy excommunication and, 
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-past. 
P Another way in which the Popes have made 
themselves detested by the people of Italy, is by 
“having been the means of inviting foreigners into 
αν. It-was they who established the French 
‘and then the Spanish ‘rule in Naples. Gradually 
the greater part of Italy came under the rule of 
- foreigners; South Italy under that of the Spaniards; 
. North Italy under that of ‘the’ French, and then 
_under that of the Habsburgs. Only the republic 
of Venice and steadily increasing Savoy ‘were true 
' Italian states. 
‘Italians’ ‘regard | ‘the 17th century. as the -most 
mournful in their’ history, because it shows the 
. fewest traces of intellectual life. Roman rule and 
_‘censorship lay‘like a leaden weight upon their life 
and literature. The 18th century was somewhat 
. better. Then.camé the time of revolutions; and 
-after along struggle Italy also, like Germany, has 
now attained to a political unity, which has absorbed 
‘ even the States of the Church. The Curia endea- 
, yours to undermine the new order of things, as one 
- may pfedict, without success. _The future course 
_ of Italy’s history will exercise great influence upon 
the formation of ecclesiastical relations generally. Ὁ 
Let us now turn our eyes to another quarter of 
the globe. America. is divided into a Latin—#e, ἃ 
Spanish and Portuguese—and an Anglo-Saxon 
half, In the latter we-have a great Protestant 
State. No doubt there are in the United States 
, from six to. seven millions of Roman Catholics, for 
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the most part Irish; but the number of Catholics 
is very much reduced through the influence of 
American Protestantism. The Irish. themselves 
- estimate the loss which Catholicism has sustained 
_ through the Protestant education of the children of 
Catholic parents at three millions. The Catholic 
Germans are less numerous than the Irish, and in 
the second or third generation they assimilate them- 
_ Selves to the American Protestants rather than to 
the Irish. I do not think that the position of 
Catholics in North America will materially improve, 
although their Church there enjoys every liberty 
that it can desire,—with the exception, it is true, 
of the one liberty, which it values most of all, of 
. putting down by force those who dissent from. it. 
The Catholics do not constitute an important and 
influential element in the United States ; they con. 
tribute as good as nothing to the intellectual culture 
and intellectual life of the nation. Therefore, I 
think, Roman Catholicism will not gain any per- 
manent power or political influence there. 

Of the South American States all are Roman 
Catholic. But what a history these countries have ! 
Their history begins with Pope Alexander VI. pre- 
_ senting these countries with their numerous popu- 
lations to the King of Spain. Strictly speaking, 
Gentlemen of North America, you too belong to 
the King of Spain; for your native countty alse 
falls within the lines of the papal demarcation. 
This presentation was then interpreted to mean, 
that the populations of the presented countries 
. might be made slaves. The frightful evil of slavery 
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. was introduced into America by the Popes. Many 
American populations were, utterly rooted out, 
others almost utterly ruined. There has scarcely 
ever been anything more horrible than the conduct 
of the Europeans towards the aborigines of South 
America; this is the blackest and most shameful 
spot in modern history. 

What were formerly Spanish-Portuguese posses- 
sions in Squth America are now independent States, 
. and indeed (with the exception of Brasil) Republics, 

They nearly all are on very bad terms with Rome; 
the Popes have often had occasion to utter loud 
lamentations over them. The Republic of Ecuador 
_alone is governed entirely in accordance with the 
views of the Pope. We shall see how long the 
present farce will continue. 

At the beginning of my address I spoke of 
Germany. If I attempted to speak of the Austrian 
States individually, I should make too great de- 
mands upon your patience. But allow me one 
remark. According to Roman doctrine a Catholic 
Government is in duty bound to put down all who 
are not Catholics. The Popes by means of the 
Jesuits have always held the Habsburgs to a carry- 
ing out of this doctrine. In the second half of the 
16th century nine-tenths of the population in some 
οὗ the hereditary German States were Protestant. 
By the system of compulsory conversion, and by 
expulsion of the Protestants, at the end of the 16th 
and during the 17th century Roman Catholicism 
was again predominant. The few authors produced 
by Austria during the 17th century are unanimous 
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in lamenting the injury inflicted on the prosperity 
τοῦ Austria by the expulsion of the Protestants. 
One may venture to say, that the expulsion of the 
best part of the town population at that time 
makes itself felt to this very hour. The result of 
the close union between the Habsburg dynasty and 
the Curia was to reduce intellectual life to a slough 
of despond., I say the Habsburg Dynasty: the 
_ present dynasty is Lothringian, which has produced 
~ Sovereigns of an altogether different stamp. To 
it Joseph IT. belongs ; but the other Emperors of 
_ this dynasty have not oppressed their subjects on 
account of their religion. Austria is still suffering 
from the evil results of misgovernment in the past ; 
‘but it is a State which still: has a future, and its 
_ new growth is of great importance to Europe. 
- If we apply the saying of. our Lord, “By their 
᾿ fruits ye shall know them,” to the papal system, 
we cannot but pronounce a stern sentence upon it: 
But the present attitude of the Roman See shows 
that it has learnt nothing from history,—that to -it 
history is a closed book, sealed with seven seals. 


In conclusion, let me beg you—the representa- 
Ὁ tives of so many parts of the Christian world—to 
compare yourselves with that world which is not 
‘ Christian. The Christian religion has.been in ex- 
istence for 1,800 years, and we Christians number 
350 millions. Against these we have to set 120 
million Muhammadans, and from 600 to 700 mil- 
lion heathen ; among the latter, civilised nations, 
such as the Chinese with 300 millions, and the 
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Hindus with 100 millions. That in so long a time 
the conversion of the nations of the earth has not 
made greater progress, is not to the credit of the. 
Christian world; it shows to demonstration that 
“there must be something rotten in the state of: 
Denmark.” Avnd the worst of our faults is certainly 
our divisions. These cannot fail to make the very 
worst impressioniupon those who are not Christians. 
They say, and say with justice,—You tell us we 
ought to: embrace the Christian Faith; but, when. 
we ask you, What is the Christian Faith? we. 
receive the most contradictory answers. 

I do not undervalue the noble efforts which have: 
been made, especially in more recent times. But 
the results are still small indeed. To make any im- 
pression worth mentioning upon, the Muhammadan 
world is. for the present, and perhaps will be for a: 
-long time to come, a hopeless matter. Since 1830 
_ the French have had a large extent of territory in 
North Africa; the French Clergy have shown no 
lack of missionary zeal; and yet not a single. 
Muhammadan has been converted. But. with. 
regard to the heathen world we may: cherish hopes. . 
For a long time this field was. left almost entirely 
to. the Roman Catholics; in more recent times: : 
other Churches also have entered it, the Russian: 
Church, and especially the English and American. 
But all of us must say,—Qh! that we were but. 
united among ourselves, so that we might. preach: 
one Gospel to the heathen ! 

' How. beautiful would it be,. if there were but 
| ok 
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one Christian Church and Christian doctrine, or at 
least a number of Churches united together by 
agreement in the main elements of the Christian 
Faith, that we might preach to the heathen in the 
name of that unity. : 
- Let us not grow weary in our efforts to forward: 
the work of reunion. Let us hope that next year, 
when (please God) we shall meet again, much will: 
have become more mature. But for the present 1 
must take leave of you, thanking your for your. 
patience and forbearance. 

I thank you especially for your generosity in. 
allowing me to address you at a length, such as is 
very seldom allowed to a speaker or the chairman 
of a meeting. | 

Archbishop Lykurgos (his voice was so weak,* 
that only those who were quite close to him could 
hear what he said ; Bishop Reinkens repeated it to. 
the meeting).—In the name of all those of my own 
communion I .thank you, Mr. President, for your 
marvellous efforts in the work of reuniting the 
severed Churches, of bringing together again the 
so numerous divisions of the Rock of our Redeemer. 
Our joy is full; and there will be great joy in our 
homes also. We earnestly pray God for his further 
blessing. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar.—It is with no idea of 
commenting upon the propositions that were placed 
before us this morning, that I rise to address this 


[* He was already suffering from the illness which a few 
weeks later proved fatal. ] 
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assembly. We have been assured that these pro- 
positions contain no new dogma, but that they are 
a patristic explanation of a dogma which has 
always been held by the Western Church, and that 
this explanation has been prepared with a view of 
removing misconceptions and differences between 
ourselves and our brethren of the Eastern Church. 
My object in rising is that, in the name of my 
friends from England and America, I may thank 
you, Sir, for the manner in which you have dis- 
charged the office of Chairman, and for the learned, 
eloquent, masterly, and most instructive addresses 
which you have delivered to us during the last few 
days. 

In the name of my friends from England and 
America, I also thank the Committee for the work 
which they have done. 

The results attained may not have fulfilled in 
every respect all the hopes of the sanguine, who 
may have expected that a Schism which has lasted 
for centuries should be healed ina day. The dis-’ 
cussions also have risen to theological heights 
which the mind of a practical Englishman finds it 
difficult to reach. 

Nevertheless it must not be supposed, either by 
the most sanguine or the most practical, that this 
Conference has produced no real fruit. We have 
witnessed the remarkable spectacle of theologians 
from the ancient orthodox Eastern Church sitting 
side by side with theologians from modern Ger- 
many, modern America, and modern England, 

K 2 
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endeavouring to the utmost of their power to 
remove misappsehensions and to frame proposi- 
tions which all might accept as expressing the. 
osthodox. faith of Christendom. 

We were told this mosning that the scsult of 
their labours was to discern, that there is no sub- 
stantial diflerence between the views of the Eastern 
and, Western, Churches on that mysterious. doctrine 
which they have been considering.. If, as.we are 
further, told, there still remain. points about which 
the Committee could not as yet come to.an agree- 
ment, this is. what must have been, anticipated by 
any calm and reasonable mind on reflecting how 
great are the differences, independently of theology, 
which divide us, net only in language, nationality, 
aed outward circumstances, but also in mental dis- 
position, mode of thought, and type of character. 
It was not without difficultics that the ancient 
Creeds were formulated, and I think that my 
Kastcrn brethsen will agree with me whea I say 
that, if at the Councils of primitive times modern 
England or America had been very largely repre- 
sented, those difficultics would hardly have been 
lessened, 

It must be remembered. that the Committee has 
been on the deep, dark, dangerous, storm-swept 
seas of theological speculation :, that they have 
come safe to, haven is duc, unden God, to. the: 
strong desire which filled all hearts for brotherly 
wnion and for success in the mission with which. 
they had been charged.. Due also was it. in a large 
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measure to the tact and judgment, courtesy and 
' geniality, learning and wisdom of our illustrious 
' President. : 
The success which has attended our deliberations 
‘is eminently welcome to myself, as my duties often 
take ‘me to the East. Within the last few months 
I have had the privilege of meeting the Archbishops 
of Corfu, Syra, Snryrna, Roumania, and the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. 

This Intercommunion between the Churches 
which we have been endeavouring here to promote 
by theological discussion, I have been endeavour- 
ing to promote in practice. The other day at 
Smyrna, I held two services at which were present 
not only Bishops and congregations of the Church 
of England, but also an Archbishop and Bishop of 
the Eastern Church with many members of their 
flock, and at which we offered together to our 
Heavenly Father our common supplications in the 
Name of our common Lord and Redeemer. 

As God breathed into our hearts this desire for 

union, He will show, in His own good time, the 
way in which that desire is to be fulfilled. 
If Christians ever had a good cause for singing 
a Ze Deum, we have one in the success which has 
attended our endeavour to re-unite the Churches 
of the East and West in the holy bands of Chris- 
tian truth and love. 


Bishop Reinkens, in conclusion, said the Ze Deum 
and Lord’s Prayer in Latin, those present joining 
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in both. At the end of the latter he added, Daédzs 
autem nobis omne bonum, inprimis quod nunc maxime 
destderamus, pacis bonum inter ecclestas, pacis quidem 
in verttate. Confirma et sanctifica nos tn veritate. 
Sermo tuus est veritas. Conserva nos quoque, stve 
ex Oriente, sive ex Occtdente vententes, ad te cari- 
tatis vinculo semper coniunctos. Et benedicas nos, 
Deus omnipotens, Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus. 
A men. 
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I. 
Letter of Dr. Dillinger to the Professors of Theology at 
Constantinople, 


Monicn. March 8th, 1875. 

Last year Conferences were held at Bonn between 
members of the Orthodox Churches of Russia and 
Greece, and members of the Churches of Germany and 
England, with a view to preparing and smoothing the 
way to an agreement respecting the fundamental dogmas 
of our religion, an agreement such as to allow us to 
establish a mutual recognition of brotherhood and com- 
munion between the Churches. The theologians, who 
represented Germany at these Conferences, belong to a 
part of the Catholic Church which does not recognise 
the Vatican Council, or the new dogmas of the Infallibi- 
lity and Absolute Authority of the Pope, proclaimed by 
the Council ; and they are convinced that the Orthodox 
Church of the Patriarchate of Constantinople is a true 
Church,* which has retained the apostolic inheritance, 


~—- ae ee te: oe 


. © Some newspapers which published this letter had “s¢he 
true Church,” which was of course an error in translation. 
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and is a part of the great and ancient Apostolic Commu- 
nion. With regard to the dogmatic differences, which. 
still might arise between these German theologians and 
those of the Greek Church in the East, we are of opinion 
that it will not be difficult to find statements which will. 
satisfy both parties, and lead to the re-establishment of 
ecclesiastical unity, as it once existed for more than twelve | 
centuries. It is our intention to resume our Conferences 
at Bonn about the middle of next August, and we shall 
‘be glad to see representatives of the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople there also. That the expenses of the 
ourney may not prove a hindrance to any one, English- 
men of rank have offered to defray* them. The Re- 
union Committee, therefore, sends this official invitation 
to our brothers in Christ, the Professors of Theology at 
Constantinople, and promises to afford them all the 
information they may require. 


II. 


Letter of Dr. Dillinger to the Secretary of the Socety of the | ; 
| Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment at St. Petersburgh. 


In accordance with the wishes expressed by you 
we have summoned a Conference to meet at Bonn on 


* It may be worth while to mention that none of the 
Oriental theologians at Bonn availed themselves of this 
offer... : | 
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the 16th of August. We hear from Constatinople that 
three representatives of the Patriarchate will also be 
present at the Conference. If you can induce members 
of ‘the other Oriental Churches also to take part in our 
discussions we shall regard that as in the highest degree 
advantageous to us. This time the chief subject for 
deliberation will, of course, be the dogma respecting the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit, and I really entertain: a 
-hope that we shall arrive at an understanding satisfactory 
to both sides, if only you, as well as we, keep steadily in 
view the indispensable distinction between theological 
speculation and the doctrine of the Church, and if you, 
as well as we, stand fast upon the foundation of -the 
Fathers, and not upon that of later theologians, who 
thought only of contest and victory. What a triumph 
that would be if we should succeed ! 

In case you and your friends «f the Oriental Confes- 
sion think of introducing any other questions at the Con- 
ference be kind enough to let me know. We, on our 
side, think of preparing one or two other theses in refer- 
ence ‘to the Churches of England and America. As soon 
as these are formally drawn up, we will send them: to 
you. 
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Ill, 
Letter of the Bishop of Winchester to Dr. Déllinger. 


WINCHESTER HOwusks, 
19, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, LONDON, 
August 3, 1875. 

HONOURED AND DEar Sir, 

| I am very sorry to be unable to attend your sum- 
mons to Bonn. I am prevented partly by illness, which 
obliges me to seek relief at one of the baths in the 
North of England. 

I will venture to write’a few words on the questions 
which are likely to arise at the Conference to which you 
have invited us. 


I, 
On the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 


I beieve that the Old Catholics and the Anglican 
Church fully concede to the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
that the Fi/iogue ought not to have been added to the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed without the consent of 
a General Council. We admit also that the doctrine as 
expressed in the Creed οὗ Constantinople (in the words 
ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς ἐκπορευόμενον, a FPatre procedens) is in 
itself orthodox and true. Moreover, we maintain the 
doctrine of the Movapyéa; holding as firmly as the> 
Greeks, that there is but one Atria, ᾿Αρχή, or Πηγή, one 
Fons Deitatis, viz., the Eternal Father. We, Anglicans, 
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are willing to make any declarations to this effect, which 
_may be satisfactory to the Easterns. Yet we say that 
there 15 a true sense in which the Greek fathers, as well as 
the Latin fathers, spoke of the Spirit as ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς 
καὶ τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ (Epiphan. Haer. 74, 4) or παρ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων 
(Haer. 74, 8) or ἐξ ἀμφοῖν (Cyril. De Ador. Lib. 1. Opp. 
I. 9). We, therefore, do not see how we can acknow- 
ledge that it is wrong so to speak, though we admit that 
the Fitiogue was an unjustifiable addition to a Catholic 
-Symbol without Catholic assent. 

In truth the difference between us is one of words and 
not of truth; for we believe the Son and the Spirit to 
have derived Being from all Eternity from the one God, 
the Father, and to be One God with Him; but we say © 
‘the Father is First, the Son Second and the Holy Spirit 
Third, and so that the Spirit is from the Father, but also 
of the Son. The subject is abstruse and mysterious. 
Both the Greeks and the Latins held important truth con- 
cerning it, apparently diverse, but really reconcileable. 


II. 
As to English Orders. 


I believe that you, Sir, and the Divines of the Greek 
-and Russian Churches are agreed, that the ‘‘ Nag’s Head 
Fable” is utterly false, and that Archbishop Parker was 
consecrated by four bishops, who had themselves received 
consecration from Catholic Bishops. 

(1) But, it is said, that the English Church does not 
believe rightly in ordination, and therefore cannot confer 
it rightlv. 
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It is impossible: to say what ‘was believed by the four 
-consecrators of Abp. Parker, as it 15 imposstble to say: 
what was believed by some Bishops and even Popes in 
. the Middle Ages : and'if the Apostolical Succession would 
“be invalidated by having been conveyed through the 
hand of unbelieving Bishops, we cannot be sure that. 
it'has been maintained in any section et the Church οὗ 
- Christ. 
- But we deny that the Church of ‘England disbelieves 
in the grace of holy orders. We do not say that some: 
wmaembers of the Church may not have been unsound, 
“ ‘but we say that the Church is sound. 7 

(2) We have never denied that ordination is a sacrae. 
‘ment in the sense in which the early Church used the | 
‘word sacrament or mystery. We only say that neither 
‘orders, nor confirmation, nor matrimony are such sacra- 
ments as Baptism and the Holy Eucharist.. These two. 
‘are the great sacraments of the Gespel, instituted by 
Christ Himself, and general necessary, generaditer neces- 
savria, necessary for all classes of men to receive) for 
-Salvation. 

We believe that the Holy Ghost is given in ordination 
for the work of the ministry. So both in ordaining - of 
"Priests and consecrating of Bishops, the ordinating Bishop 
says Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, which are the only words 
‘universally used in ancient times in ordination. These 
‘words were said at the consecration of Abp. Parker. In. 
an ordination of Priests, the Bishop says :— 

“Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work οἱ 
a Priest in the Church οὗ God now committed unto thee 
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by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained,” &c. 

. (3) We do not think that either the , Old Catholics or- 
the Greeks. will:;consider our orders to be invalid, because 
we have been excommunicated: by the Roman Patriarch, . 
and so are not in union with the centre of faith and. 
fountain of orders. We deny.that our branch of Christ's. 
Church was originally a part of the Roman patriarchate,.. 
maintaining that it was originally autocephalous, and if 
ποῦ ἃ patriarchate under the: Patmarch of Canterbury, of” 
which:there is some evidence; yet at least an-exarchate, 
and.that we had a right to return. to our independence- 
and to throw off the usurped supremacy of Rome. But,. 
moreover, when Parker was consecrated, the Pope had- 
not. yet. excommunicated.us. Itis true, the: Pope did not: 
give his consent to Parker’s consecration, nor send him: 
the Pallium; but we. deny that this. was necessary to 
make that consecration valid. | 


III. 


᾿ Lastly, on the invocation of Saints, we do not hold’ to. 
the doetrine or the practice of invoking the Saints :. | 
1. Because we can find no authority for the prac-: 
tice in Holy Scripture. Every prayer mentioned in 
Scripture is addressed to God or-to Christ ; and there are 
strong: eondemnations-of the practice in the New Testa- 
ment. oe 
2. Because we can find no sanction for it. in the easher 
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ages of the faith, or from the writings of the early fathers. 
When it first crept in by corruption, the great Church 
fathers, such as St. Augustine and St. Epiphanius, con- 
demned it strongly. 

. 3. Because no authority can be found for it in the first 
six general Councils, which are the truly Ecumenical 
Councils. And though the seventh (so called general) 
Council gives it some sanction, yet that Council was not 
generally acknowledged for nearly two centuries ; and its 
decrees on this point were actually repudiated by the great 
Council of Frankfurt, representing Gaul, Germany and 
Spain, and summoned by the Emperor, Charles the Great. 
We think then that, if we err in this, we err with the writers 
of Holy Scripture, with the earlier fathers of both the 
Greek and Latin Churches, and with the Primitive Coun- 
cils of the Church. rrare possumus, Haerclicé esse 
nolumus. 

. Pardon me, Dear Sir, if I have written at too great 
length and too boldly concerning these great questions. 
I humbly pray, that the Spirit of God may enlighten you 
all and direct your counsels to the glory of His Holy 
Name and to the peace and unity of His Church. 

, Begging to be heartily and respectfully commended to. 
Bishop Reinkeus, and to all who shall assemble with you 
at Bonn, I remain, 

Honoured and Dear Sir, 
With much affection and respect your faithful 
Brother.and Servant in Christ and his Church, 
EDWARD HAROLD WINCHESTER. 
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IV. 
Latter of Mr. Gladstone to Dr. Dollinger. 


"33, CARLTON-HousE-TERRACE, S. W., 


August 2, 1875. 
My Dear DGLLINGER, 


I understand it to be your design to devote your 
time and attention, during the Conferences at Bonn for 
the present year, in a great measure to the questions 
which immediately concern the Eastern Church. You 
will deal with those questions intrinsically : I will venture 
in a few words to state some considerations belonging to 
a view of them from without, which lie nearer to my pro- 
vince and are more within my capacity. 

With reference to the great question of the alteration 
of the Creed in the West, I heartily embraced what I 
understood to be declared at Bunn last year. More ready 
in the interest of peace to revert to the ancient form, [ 
felt : - 

ΟΎΒας to alter an alteration, except by an adequate 
weight of authority, might tend to shake belief ; 

That no restoration could be safe for the uninstructed, 
unless soundly and powerfully motzvé,and unless the ground 
were carefully prepared beforehand ; 

That many who are well instructed, may entertain 
grave fears, and may be wholly zeluctant, even for them: 
selves, to move ; | 

That many others, who think a restoration admissible, 
would still say (it seems to me rightly) the risks of it could 
not be run, unless when it had become certain by trying 
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the ground in all directions, that you need not apprehend . 
failute to your design from difficulties in regard to any 
tenet or practice outside the Creed itself: . 

_ It is not, I suppose, with regard to the Supremacy, or 
to any part of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, or to 
the condition of the Dead, that such difficulties could be 
likely to arise. But on the two questions of the rever- 
ence due to sacred Images and of the Invocation of 
Saints, I can.suppose it possible that. danger might. exist 
in the West,. if the Eastern Divines should unhappily 
insist on regarding conciliary declarations not as belong- 
ing to discipline and therefore mutable, but as in their 
express formulation parts οὗ the immutable dogmatic truth.. 

I can suppose it then well to. deserve considerarion, 
whether these points, with any others. like them, if there 
be such, should not be sounded. to the bottom, before 
any very stringent declaration on. the subject of the 
Filioque is delivered. This is my first observation. 

My second is, that there are conceivable: forms of 
declaration, by means of which it. might be possible: for 
the two sides greatly and effectively to approximate,. 
without. proceeding to the final and cardinal question of 
a change in the formula of the West.. | 

If from the Western point of view.it were set forth— 

That.the orthodoxy and sufficiency of the original and 
Eastern form is acknowledged ; 

‘That no alteration in the doctrine of the Church 15. 
conceived to have been made by the introduction of the 
Filioque, and that no secession from that doctrine would . 
be involved in its. abandonment ; 
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That procession from the, Son is not intended to be 
asserted in the same sense and scope as from the 
Father ; | 

That the ground, on which the question of reverting to 
the ancient form is entertainable, is simply and solely 
the want of adequate authority for the introduction of the ° 
change ; 

An these propositions, if allowable, and with due cor- 
rection of language, I suppose that valuable boons might 
be tendered to the East, should there be prospects of 
accommodation all round. 

ΟΠ can conceive it possible that the Eastern divines 
might on their side, in any recognition of the third of 
these propositions, find the means of materially facili- 
tating the accession of the West. 

In the sum of these propositions consists my second 
and last observation. 7 

‘I have been tempted to offer this, which I call an 
exterior view of the question, from my firm confidence in 
your wisdom, and my profound sympathy with what I 
believe to be your general purpose: from my conviction 
that the Eastern Church enjoys a’ great felicity in being 
free from committals to any false principle of action: 
and from my apprehension lest your plan should fail on 
the Eastern side, not from any real discrepancy on the 
‘truths meant to be expressed, but from any want in that 
flexibility of conceptions and expressions which is tho- 
roughly compatible with identical belief, and which the 
historical circumstances of the East, imposing the neces- 

. : L 
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sity of a rigid attitude, have not been well adapted to 
develope. . 

‘ith your accustomed indulgence, take this as my 
apology for a letter, which, if you find it to contain no. 
. element of utility, I would simply beg you to consider as 
unwritten. Believe me, with warm respect and regard: 
always faithfully yours : 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


V. 
Letter of the Bishop of Lincoln to Dr. Dillinger. 


RISEHOLM, LINCOLN, 
August 3, 1875. 
My Dear BRoruer IN CurISsT, | 
I feel your kindness in writing to me as you have 
done, and do indeed earnestly desire to be with you, and 
join with you (however feebly), in your labours of faith 
and love... 

But I must, I fear, deny myself that great privilege. I 
am now gaining a short respite in the incessant anxiety and 
work of this diocese, and I must try to economise this 
brief interval with a view to future exertions. Let me 
take this opportunity of expressing my respectful grati- 
tude to you for what you have done, and are doing, in 
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this holy cause of Christ and His Church, and let me 
assure you of my earnest prayers for a continuance of that 
strength and grace from above which have enabled you 
to be a Confessor for Him. | 

I am your affectionate Brother, 


C. LINCOLN. 


VI. 
_ Letter of the Bishop of Brechin to Dr. Dollinger. 


DUNDEE, August 4, 1875. 

HONOURED AND DEaR SIR, | 

I see by the newspapers that the solemn and 
awful subject of the Procession of the Holy Ghost is to 
be one of the topics of discussion at the approaching 
Bonn Conference. I shall not be present, and therefore 
I venture with great diffidence in view of the deep 
mysteriousness of the doctrine to express in writing what 
I would have said had I been actually present. 

I would then venture to ask the Conference to con- 
sider whether the formulas, “The Holy Ghost proceedeth 
from the Father” and “The Holy Ghost proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son” (no doubt in different 
senses), are not both true, that each formula conserves 
and embalms a great truth, and that consequently we 
could not condemn either without injury to the Faith. 
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If I do not err, it is on the one hand true that the 
Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Hyfostasis of the 
Father. The Father as Father being the πηγὴ τῆς 
Θεότητος in this sense the Spirit proceedeth fprincipaliter 
from the Father. 

On the other hand, is it not also true that the Holy 
Spirit proceedeth from the usza of the Father and of the 
Son by one Spiration? It is this aspect of the doctrine 
which bears so strongly on the question of Arianism, and 
historically has had great influence in the adoption of 
the extended formula. ; 

If these propositions are sound theological statements, 
might it not be possible to construct, under the guidance 
of that Spirit Whom we desire to honour and Whose help 
and illumination we invocate, a formula that all might 
accept ? 

I am well aware of the difficulties which surround the 
matter, but as in this Conference it is not mixed up with 
other irritating questions, such as the supremacy, there 
is, for the first time for many a century, some hope of a 
good understanding. 

With every good wish and aspiration, 
Believe me, 
Yours affectionately in Jesus Christ, 
ALEXANDER FOorRBES, 
Bishop of Brechin. 
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VII. 


Letter of the Metropolitan of Servia to Professor Langen, 
President of the Reunion Committee. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, 

We have always lamented the still continuing 
separation between the East and the West; in conse- 
quence of which the Church of Christ suffers manifold 
evils, and Christianity weakens its resources for dealing 
with unbelievers in quarrels between Christians and 
their representatives and leaders. 

The more deeply we lamented this, the more we were 
rejoiced at whatever tends to bring Christian brethren 
nearer to one another and to set aside misunderstandings. 
Therefore, being regularly informed of what takes place 
in the Western Church, we thanked Ged when our 
brethren in the West, under the name of Old Catholics, 
with sincere faith and evangelical love, after Rome's 
recent falling away from the truth by the introduction of 
new dogmas, cast their eyes upon the Holy Orthodox 
Church of Christ, which joyfully embraces your good 
wishes, beloved brethren, directed towards the wellbeing 
of all who believe in our Redeemer, the Lord Christ. 

In sincere sympathy with your noble and beneficial 
efforts to bring the brethren on each side nearer to one 
another, that they may know one another the better, and 
in love, peace, and unity become children of the one 
true Church, whose Head is our Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self, we send our representative, the Archimandrite Sabbas 
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to take part with representatives of other parts of the 
Orthodox Church in the Conferences to be held at Bonn 
for the attainment of the stated end. 

We pray you to receive with brotherly love the repre- 
sentative of our Orthodox Church in the Principality of 
Servia. We meanwhile implore the blessing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, our Redeemer and Chief Shepherd, upon 
‘this work, that His Spirit may guide all the representa- 
tives in the discussions to the good of the whole Church 
and of humanity; and may the Holy Spirit enlighten 
their understandings and their hearts, so that the union 
and communion between West and East, which has 
hitherto been disturbed by ambition, arrogance, and | 
confusion, may again be restored, to the glory of God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the Life-giving ,. 
All-holy Trinity, and to the salvation and blessing of all 
persons and peoples. 

We beg you to convey our greeting to Bishop Reinkens 
and Dr. Dollinger, and to believe us to remain, 

With much respect and in constant prayer for you, 
| MICHAIL, 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of Servia. 


VIII. 
The Dean of Chester's Explanation. 


Some members of the Church of England, who 
earnestly desire success to the present efforts for reunion, 
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having been made anxious and doubtful by that part of 
the article on the Eucharist, provisionally adopted last 
year, which speaks of the Eucharistic celebration as a 
‘representation and presentation on Earth of the one 
oblation of Christ, which is continuously presented by 
Him in Heaven,” and those expressions being capable 
of different shades of interpretation, I beg leave respect 
fully to state the meanings which such persons, with 
myself, are disposed to attach to them. We view the 
Eucharistic celebration as a “representation,” because in 
it (according to 1 Cor. xi. 26) we shew forth the Lord’s 
death till He come: we speak of it asa “ presentation,” 
because those who receive, in the Holy Communion, the 
blessings procured by the sacrifice of Christ, do at the 
same time, as sinners, plead that sacrifice before God ; 
and we conceive the sense assigned to Christ’s “ con- 
tinuous oblation in Heaven” must be limited by the 
revealed fact (Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12 and 25—28; x, 10 
and 18) that His sacrifice for sin was made complete, 
once for all, before He ascended to Heaven. I feel 
bound in conclusion to add that, on further reflection, I 
have less confidence than I had before as to the strict 
consistency of the language of this article with the 
language of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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IX. 


Formula proposed by the Rev. F. S. May.* 


We recognize that the Symbol as completed at 
the Second Cicumenical Synod is the only Symbol of 
the Catholic Faith which can legitimately be admitted as 
the term of Intercommunion among the Churches. 


X. 


Formula proposed by the Rev. W. Chauncy, Langdon.* 


We unitedly accept and declare that the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed (or the Creed set forth by the 
Second Cicumenical Synod) in its integrity, without 
addition or diminution, is the only Symbol of the 
Catholic Faith authoritatively binding upon the whole 
Church ; and that any modified form of the said Creed 
which has been or may be used in the Western Churches 
is only to be regarded, so far as these modifications are 
concerned, as an expression of the Western or local 
theology : 


* [This formula was not discussed.] 
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While at the same time we admit and declare that by 

the introduction of the phrase Fi/togue~-éx τοῦ Yiot— 

which has long been and is‘still in use throughout the 

Western Churches, there is not professed any doctrine 

_ inconsistent with that Faith or with the teaching of the 
Fathers of the Church. 


XI. 


Remarks by Professor A. Mensel.* 
The point in dispute, the goal, and the way to it. 


(x) With regard to the mission (missio, πέμψις) of the 
Holy Spirit by the Father and the Son there is no 
difference of opinion. 

(2) The eternal Procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father (ἐκπρόευσις ἐκ τοῦ Πατρός) is understood by 
the Orientals in the sense that all co-operation of the 
Son is excluded from the production (origination, breath- 
ing out, sfzratio) of the Holy Spirit. | 

(3) We Westerns likewise suppose the Holy Ghost to 
proceed from the Father as the sole Principle and Fount 
of the Godhead (ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγὴ τῆς Θεότητος) ; but, in- 
asmuch as the whole Godhead exists perfectly in the 


* Not discussed. 
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Son, He also takes part in the production (sfiratio) of 
the Holy Ghost. | 

(4) When we confess our belief in the Procession 
(ἐκπόρευσις, processto) of the Holy Spirit from the Father © 
and the Son, we understand the Procession from the 
Father as immediate, out of the original Source, and the 
Procession from the Son as out of the same original 
Source existing perfectly in the Son. 

(5) Our hopes of an understanding (I do not yet say, 
union) with our brethren from the East are based upon 
our belief that we can prove that the entire exclusion of 
the Son from founding the ὕπαρξις of the Holy Ghost 
is merely a doctrine of your later theologians, not of 
Holy Scripture, nor of the Greek Fathers down to John 
of Damascus, and that it is not required by the Symbolum 
Niceno-Constantinopolitanum, nor even by the Confessio 
Orthodoxa. 

(6) That the doctrine of the ἐκπορευσις ἐκ τοῦ Πατρός 
in the Creed has not excluded the participation of the 
Son in the production of the Holy Spirit, follows from 
the fact that the Greek no less than the Latin Fathers, 
after no less than before 381, unanimously teach this 
participation, although, owing to the difficulty of the 
subject, by different modes of expression. 

(7) That the Council of 381 lays stress only upon the 
_ ἐκπόρευσις of the Holy Spirit from the Father, the πηγὴ 
τῆς Θεότητος, is explained historically : the object was to 
establish securely the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, and to 
set aside the position that the Holy Spirit is a creature - 
of the Son’s. | 
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(8) Supposing, then, that the proof of propositions 5, 
6, and 7 is satisfactory, we do not ask that the Orientals 
should give up their belief or their form of Creed ; on 
the contrary, we always admit that the /iioque was 
received into the Nicend-Constantinopolitan Creed in a 
formally illegitimate manner. We ask primarily, not by 
any means that the Orientals should admit the co-opera- 
tion of the Son in the production of the Holy Spirit as a 
theological opinion not excluded by the Symbolum, but 
merely that, on the strength of the proof to be supplied 
by us, they will recognise our right to hold this theolo- 
gical opinion, #.¢., that this opinion may not bring upon 
upon us the reproach of heresy, nor hinder us from 
holding communion with them. — 

(9) We might (possibly) be willing to remove the 
Filioque from the Creed if the freedom which existed in 
the ancient Church was guaranteed to us of understand- 
ing the ἐκπόρευσις ἐκ τοῦ Πατρός in such a sense as not 
to exclude the Son from all participation in the produc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 


XII. 
Evyeviov τδῦ BovAydpews περὶ τοῦ ““ Δὲ Yiov.”* 


Οὐδεὶς οὔτε τῶν πάλαι οὔτε τῶν νῦν ὀρθοδοξούντων 


᾿Ανατολικῶν ἀπηρνήσατό ποτε, οὐδ᾽ ἀρνήσεται τὸ Δί υἱοῦ 


* See above, p. 100. 
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Α δι λ ψῳ XN A + 3 , 
TO πνεῦμα TO ἅγιον Tapa TOU πατρὸς ἐκπορεύεσθαι, 
εἰ μή τις ἄλλος ὑπεισήει παραδογματισμοῦ ὑπονοίας) λόγος, τῇ 
παραχρήσει τοῦ Ai υἱοῦ εἰς τὸ ἐξ υἱοῦ, ὡς ἐξ αἰτίου 
τῷ πνεύματι τῆς ὑπάρξεως. 
Τὸ μὲν γὰρ Δὲ υἱοῦ λέγομεν, τὸ δὲ ἐξ υἱοῦ οὐ λέγομεν, 
bs’ \ A ‘ 3 a ε ’ ς a 
κατὰ τὸν θεῖον Δαμασκηνὸν, ἐκεῖνο μὲν ὡς μεσιτείαν ἁπλῶς 
« ry A a aA en a A 3 « “- > Q 
ὑπεμφαῖνον τὴν τοῦ viov...todro δὲ (sc. ἐξ viod) ws καὶ 
Ἁ εν > A > Ld ε “~ a , t 
τὸν υἱὸν αὐτὸν αἰτίαν ὄντα ὑπεμφαῖνον τοῦ πνεύματος, οὗ 
4 x Ss a enw ε Ἁ ’ Ἅ 3 Ψ 
τινος, καθάπερ οὖν καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ, ὁ πατὴρ μόνος αἴτιος ἐστίν" 
ὅτι δὲ τὸ πνεῦμα ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς προσεχώς, GAN οὐ δὲ υἱοῦ, 
οὐδεὶς δήπου ὀρθοδοξῶν ἀποδέξεται, οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν ὅστις ἐν Τραι- 
“ a Ν , 4 a’ e 3 A 3 a, 
κοῖς ποτε τοῦτο καὶ φήσειε' πάντες yap, οἱ εὐσεβεῖν atpov- 
μενοι, τὴν τοῦ υἱοῦ ἐπιγινώσκουσι μεσιτείαν ἐπὶ τὴς mpoodou 
‘ a ’ 4 “- ‘\ a Ν a 
τοῦ θείου πνεύματος παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς, τοῖς τε ἄλλοις τῶν 
θεηγόρων διδασκάλων καὶ τῷ Νύσσης ἑπόμενοι Τ᾽ρηγορίῳ, 
τῷ τὸ πνεῦμα οὐχὶ προσεχώς ἐκ τοῦ πρώτου (sc. του 
πατρὸς), ἀλλὰ “διὰ τοῦ προσεχῶς ἐκ τοῦ πρώτου" θεολο- 
[4 Ἁ ὰ \ 23 4 A a 3 ᾿ 4 \ 
γήσαντι. Καὶ γὰρ καὶ ἀνάγκη πᾶσα τὸν ἐκπορεύεσθαι τὸ 
‘ 
πνεῦμα ὁμολογήσοντα ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς, THY μεσιτείαν ὗπο- 
θέσθαι τὴν τοῦ υἱοῦ' εἴη γὰρ ἂν ἄλλως υἱὸς καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ 
πνεῦμα δογματιζόμενον τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ πατρὸς πάνυ ἀτόπως, 
εἰ καθάπερ ὁ υἱὸς προσεχῶς καὶ αὐτὸ προΐει ἐκ. τοῦ πατρὸς, 
Φ \ \ a ς: a > 4 ἽΝ ’ 3 ’ 
ἣ πατὴρ, μὴ τοῦ υἱοῦ, δὲ ὃν καὶ πατήρ ἐστι, μεσιτεύ- 
οντος. 
Καίτοι γὰρ ἅμα ἐκ tot Θεοῦ καὶ πατρὸς ἀμερίστως καὶ 
2 f ν ες: εν Ν δ af 3 4 bs \ 
ἀδιαστάτως καὶ ὁ υἱὸς καὶ τὸ πνεῦμά ἐστι, διά ye μὴν τὸ 
ἀσθενὲς τῆς καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς διανοίας, τῶν μεταβατικῶς μὲν καὶ 
Φ “ a @ 
κατὰ μέρος τὰ ὄντα ἐπαναπολεῖν, μὴ ἐποπτικῶς δὲ οὐδ᾽ ἅμα 
a _ Sf 
τὰς τῶν νοουμένων ἀντιλήψεις ἀπομάττεσθαι πεφυκότων, οὐδ᾽ 
᾿ a , q ‘ Ν e 4 ε ’ ‘ 
ἂν νοηθήει ὅλως πατὴρ ὧν ὁ πατὴρ ὁ προάναρχος, μὴ προο- 


᾿ 
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δευούσης πως ἢ καὶ συμπροϊούσης τῆς ψιλαῖς ἐπινοίαις οἷον 
παρατυπουμένης γεννήσεως τοῦ συνανάρχου υἱοῦ.. Ὅθεν τὸ 
πνεῦμα διά τοῦ Μονογενοῦς ταύτῃ γε μεσιτεῦοντος τῷ πατρὶ, 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο κυρίως καὶ παναληθῶς πατρὶ καὶ ὄντι καὶ 
ὑμνουμένῳ, ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ αὐτὸ τοιῷδε λόγῳ, τῇ τοῦ 
υἱοῦ, μεσιτείᾳ, ἐκπροϊέναι ὁμολογεῖται, “ dare καὶ τὸ μονο- 
γενὲς ἀναμφίβολον ἐπὶ τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ μένειν, καὶ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ. 
πατρὸς εἶναι τὸ πνεῦμα μὴ ἀμφιβάλλειν, τῆς τοῦ viov 
μεσιτείας καὶ ἑαυτῷ τὸ μονογενὲς φυλαττοῦσης, καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὴς φυσικῆς πρὸς τὸν πατέρα σχέσεως μὴ ἀκπειρ- 
γοῦσης." (The words from ὥστε to the end are taken 
from Gregory of Nyssa.) 

Ἔκ τῆς ᾿Ανακρίσεως Νικηφόρον τοῦ Βλεμμύδου, ἐν τῷ γ’ 
τόμῳ τῆς ὑπὸ τοῦ Εὐγενίου ἐκδόσεως τῶν ᾿Απάντων ᾿Ιωσὴφ 


an 4 
τοῦ Bovevviov, 


. Βασίλειος ὁ μέγας. 


δὰ 2. ἃ 5’ 
Τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα, ἀφ᾽ οὗ πᾶσα ἐπὶ τὴν κτίσιν ἡ τῶν ἀγα- 
, “a Cc a \ ” ® 3 
θῶν χορηγία πηγάζει, τοῦ υἱοῦ μὲν ἤρτηται, ᾧ ἀδιασπάστως 
, A \ a Ἁ ? ’ 3 , 
συγκαταλαμβάνεται: τῆς δὲ τοῦ πατρὸς αἰτίας ἐξημμένον 
ἔχει τὸ εἶναι, ὅθεν καὶ ἐκπορεῖεται. τοῦτο γνδωριστικὸν 
aA : , a” 
τῆς κατὰ THY ὑπόστασιν ἰδιότητος σημεῖον EXEL, TO μετὰ TOY 
en Ν \ 3 a , \ \ 3 a \ 
υἱὸν καὶ σὺν αὐτῷ γνωρίζεσθαι, καὶ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς 
€ A ε A ε ε XN 4 a Ν 3 ’ὔ 
ὑφεστάναι. ὁ δὲ υἷος, 6 τὸ ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς ἐκπορενόμε: 
a ὃ 3 ε a \ θ ς a 4 
νον πνεῦμα δὲ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ μεθ᾽ ἑαυ τοῦ γνωρίζων, 
»" “A > a /f tA AY 3 4 : 3 a 
μόνος povoyevas ἐκ τοῦ ἀγεννήτου φωτὸς ἐκλάμψας, οὐδέ 
᾿ ᾿ aA 4 
μίαν κατὰ τὸ ἰδιάζον τῶν γνωρισμάτων τὴν κοινωνίαν 


wv , XN [4 ” » \ © ΄΄ 3 la 
ἔχει πρός τὸν πατέρα, ἢ πρός TO ἅγιον πνεῦμα. “Emior. AH. 
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Γρηγόριος ὁ Νυσσης" 


To πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον τῇ πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν κατὰ τὸ ἄκτιστον 

’, . 2 a ἐν > 9 A ee 2 a 
συναφείᾳ, καὶ ev τῷ τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς ὑπάρξεως ἐκ τοῦ 
Θεοῦ τῶν ὅλων ἔχειν ἑνούμενον, ἀφίσταται πάλιν ἐν τῷ 
ἰδιάζοντι, ἐν τῷ μήτε μονογενῶς ἐκ τοῦ πατρός ὑποστῆναι, 
~ ~ ΜΝ ΄ε 4 ᾿ 

καὶ ἐν τῷ Ss αὐτοῦ τοῦ υἱοῦ πεφηνέναι. Κατὰ Εὐνομ. 


βιβλ. a 
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